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Glass Oven Door Oven Door with Enameled Panel 








Can Be Furnished 
PLAIN FINISH 
NICKELED OVEN DOOR 
NICKELED-ENAMELED OVEN DOOR 
NICKELED-GLASS OVEN DOOR 





MODERN FINISH 
LARGE ROOMY OVEN 
PERFECT FIRE BOX 
DUPLEX GRATES 
CORRUGATE®’ LININGS 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


bdo 





So many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 


No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 


very where + 
We want good live dealers every ’ MAHONING TYPE “C”? 
and offer a tempting proposition. Illustration shows quite clearly the combustion as it takes 


Placein the Mahoningsystem. Note how the admission of air 
through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the ame 


A style and size for every purpose. is in direct contact with the eutside surface of the heater where 


the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 
have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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Real “FITTING FITTINGS” 
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HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 
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THE MOST PERSISTENT skeptic can find no warrant 
for disbelief in the reality of American prosperity as 
set forth in the latest statement of the 


Federal : ar 

Federal Reserve Board. Optimism pre- 
Reserve “ss ‘ 

vails in reports received by the Board 
Report. ° 

from correspondents throughout the 


country. It is declared that there is little unemploy- 
ment and many industries say that they are unable to 
get all the labor needed. Increasing confidence in the 
continuance of business activity and an expansion of 
industry along many lines have been the characteristic 
features of the month of June, the Board says in sum- 
marizing the commercial affairs of the land. This con- 
dition has been reflected in the speculation which has 
been reported from several districts, with some indica- 
tion latterly of danger that it would develop to excess. 
Underlying business conditions have nevertheless 
shown strong and steady development. 

In nearly all of the districts the opinion is enter- 
tained that the prospects for a successful and _ pros- 
perous year, with very large output of goods and 
almost unprecedented financial returns both to manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, and laborers, are now positive. 
The possibility that speculation may be carried too far 
and may exert an injurious influence, aided and fur- 
thered by the existence of free credit and speculative 
tendencies, appears as the principal offsetting influence 
in the situation. 

“Prices have continued to rise throughout the month, 
both in this country and England, and are fast making 
up the setback which occurred after the signing of the 
armistice, when a slight reduction in prices over the 
high levels of the war period took place. The enor- 
mously heavy demand for goods for export has ren- 
dered products in many lines scarce, or has even put 
them out of reach. In nearly all districts it is reported 
that the conclusion has been arrived at by business 
men that they can rely upon heavy demand and con- 
tinuously sustained prices for some time to come, while 
2 feeling of apprehension which had been entertained 
early in the year is disappearing, and jobbers and re- 
tailers are readily entering into commitments for the 
fall and winter. 

“During May the upward movement of wholesale 
prices noted in March and April has continued, the 
sureau of Labor Statis- 


general index number of the 
tics now standing at 206, the same figure as for No- 
vember and December, 1918. The increase has beer 
general, being exhibited by each of the groups of com 
modities for which index numbers are calcu'ated. The 
index number for the group of consumers’ goods has 


increased from 210 to 215, for the group of producers’ 
goods from 186 to 190, and for the group of raw ma- 
terials from 200 to 203, the increase in the last named 
group being largely due to the increase in the prices 
of farm products, the index number for which sub- 
group has increased from 243 to 254. 

“In steel and iron the month has witnessed a distinct 
turn for the better, and manufacturers now report a 
much more encouraging prospect. Philadelphia reports 
‘large orders from automobile concerns and for ex- 
port.’ Operations of steel plants in the third district 
show increases for early June. In the southern iron 
district ‘inquiries are multiplying.’ 
which were idle in April are now operating, and others 
are making preparations to begin operations. Steel 
plants in the Birmingham district are operating stead- 
ily. Large orders for steel rails have been placed by 
the railroads, and inquiries for a large amount of steel 
tonnage for export trade have appeared.” 

The significance of the Federal Reserve Board's 
statement for the hardware retailer is evident. It 
points the lesson of adequate stocks to meet the de- 
mand which is already in process of final development 
To wait for lower prices and during the waiting to 
lose profits is unwise. Bare shelves produce no reve- 
nue. Inevitably customers will transfer their patronage 
to the hardware merchant who has the goods to fill 
their wants and away from the retailer who tells them 
that he is just out of the desired article but expects 


Pig iron plants 


a shipment in a few days. 








THE HUMAN popy and its functions may be studied 
in terms of mechanics. Thus, the heart is a pump 
The muscles operate through a_ series 


Saloemen of pulleys. Power is distributed through- 
And Slot out the system from the central station 
Machine. ‘ ": ag 

of the brain by a network of wires called 


nerves. The whole plant, as it were, is self-contained, 
having its own engineer as an integral part of the 
equipment. It is, therefore, capable of originating and 
planning its own performances. Strictly speaking, it 
is the only machine which is automatic. The so- 
called automatic machines require a primary impulse 
from without in order to operate. The weight of a 
to set in motion the 


that it 


coin is needed, for instance, 


wheels or levers of a slot machine in order 
may deliver a stick of chewing gum or a paper drink- 
ing cup. The human machine can set itself in motion 
independent!y of exterior forces. 

In spite of these facts, there are clerks who are 


little more than slot machines. ‘/ney take the buyer's 
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money and hand him the goods without influencing 
the transaction or putting any more personality into 
it than a gum-vending machine. They make no effort 
to change the buyer into a customer by studying his 
wants or tactfully acquainting him with the store’s 
stock and service in other lines of commodities which 
may be of. interest to the purchaser. It does not 
seem to concern them in the least whether the buyer 
comes back for other purchases or not. For aught 
they care, the transaction is complete in itself without 
possibilities of good will which may develop into fur- 
ther business for the establishment which pays their 
wages. Such men remain clerks. They never become 
salesmen—unless they are awakened from the lethargy 
of the slot machine state of mind by something out 
of the ordinary. 





ANY MAN OF ordinary brains can learn how to make 
a suit of clothes. But no man has the time person- 
ally to repeat all the operations which 
enter into the complicated task of pro- 
ducing and fashioning the textures. 
Countless generations would be neces- 
sary to work out all the details. He would have to 
herd the sheep. Shears for clipping would have to 
be invented. A knowledge of chemistry would be 
required sufficient to enable him to separate the wool 
fat from the wool. He would have to set his wits at 
the task of devising some apparatus for carding and 
spinning the wool. Looms for weaving it would have 
to be designed and built. In the meantime, other men 
would have to feed and clothe him while he was en- 
gaged in the tremendous labors of thinking out and 
putting into effect the innumerable arts and trades 
which are employed in the producing of a suit of 
clothes. 

In a highly organized society, it is possible to have 
the various units of thought and labor so distributed 
and coordinated as to make it easy for one man to 
It is not necessary for him 


Pays Big 
Dividend. 


obtain a suit of clothes. 
to pass through the long stages of industrial evolution 
which mark the development of the textile industry 
from the days of the cave man to the twentieth cen- 
tury clothing factory. What is true of a suit of 
clothes, is true in like measure of every commodity. 
In merchandising as well as in mechanics, the shortest 
and quickest road to achievement is through the uni- 
fied experience of mankind. The retailer who at- 
tempts to develop a business by his unaided effort, re- 
sembles the man who tries to fashion a suit of clothes 
without availing himself of the established processes 
of manufacture. For the retailer all the necessary 
experience and training are available through the or- 
ganization of his fellow merchants and through the 
pages of his trade journal. 

The trade journal does for him what the carding 
and spinning apparatus and the looms and other ma- 
chinery do for the man who seeks the cloth from 
which to fashion a suit of clothes. The trade journal 
gathers the raw materials of salesmanship and fash- 
ions them into finished principles in the workshops of 
practical experience. It explains cost-finding systems 
and time-saving methods of accounting which enable 
the dealer to put his business on an accurate basis and 
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to keep constantly informed as to its actual financial 
condition. The trade journal shows him how to in- 
crease the number of his customers. It proves the 
wastefulness and handicaps of carrying unbranded 
and little-known articles of inferior quality. By over- 
whelming examples it demonstrates to him the advan- 
tages of connecting his business with the national ad- 
vertising campaigns of the manufacturers. It reveals 
the pitfalls of price-cutting and indicates the quag- 
mires of destructive competition into which others 
have sunk to failure. 

By acquainting him with the results of research car- 
ried on by business laboratories of various universi- 
ties, the trade journal helps the hardware retailer to 
avoid practices which lower profit and to adopt meth- 
ods which increase the volume of his sales. It gives 
lessons in advertising which derive their power from 
the practical experience of retailers in every part of 
the country. In a word, the trade journal is a school 
of experience. It would be physically impossible for 
any retailer to go forth unaided and collect and class- 
ify the experience of thousands of dealers in all parts 
of the land and at the same time carry on the affairs 
of his store. The trade journal does the work for him 
at a cost of a few cents, whereas he would have to 
spend a fortune in doing it. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorp collects, condenses, and clari- 
fies the experiences of the trade for the individual re- 
tailer. It keeps him posted as to improvements in 
store management, in advertising, in window displays, 
in new goods and in a thousand and one details which 
are of inestimable service to him. A subscription to it 
is an investment, which pays big dividends. 








OCCASIONALLY ECHOES ARE still heard of the ancient 
economic fallacy, “Competition is the life of trade.” 
Here and there a retail merchant is 
found who refuses to coédperate with 
other merchants for the good of the 
trade. His excuse is the old one of 
“every man for himself and devil take the hindmost.” 
The weakness of the excuse lies in this, that the 
man who uses it is likely soon to find himself in the 
disagreeable position of hindmost. Advocates of 
competition seek to buttress their extreme individual- 
ism by references to the “survival of the fittest” and 
the merciless law of “the struggle for existence.” 
Mistaking the part for the whole, they start with a 
wrong idea of evolution. It is true, that in the lower 
stages of evolution struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest are the dominant factors. But as we 
advance in the scale of biology, the struggle for ex- 
istence gives way to the struggle for the enrichment 
of existence. 

Man has conquered nature largely by eliminating 
competition from the fields which he cultivates. He 
realizes that he must not allow weeds to compete 
with corn or wheat if he would reap a profitable 
harvest. As he grows more enlightened, he substitutes 
fellowship of effort for individuality of endeavor in 
his social and industrial relations. He establishes 
government, dredges harbors, builds highways, makes 
parks and playgrounds, and develops systems of pub- 
lic education by cooperation and not by competition. 


Community 
of Effort. 
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Indeed, every advancement in civilization has come 
through a coordination of common interests and de- 
sires. The marvelous achievements of modern mer- 
chandising are the result of working together 
through organization, first of the personnel of the 
store and shop and then around the circle of asso- 
ciation of merchants back to the store or shop— 
gathering experience and power, new ideas and im- 
proved methods of business all along the circuit. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


To a generation which has seen more marvels of 
invention than any generation in history there is noth- 
ing very wonderful in the bigness of our present indus- 
trial development. Indeed, we feel scarcely no quick- 
ening of our pulses when we read the statement made 
by H. P. Bope, former sales manager of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, that steel 
has been dethroned. He declares that in spite of the 
pessimistic utterances that have been made the Amer- 
ican business man is determined to create a condition 
of prosperity the like of which this country has never 
seen before. It is illustrated by the single fact that 
during May there were 900 incorporations of new en- 
terprises, involving $750,000,000. Since the first of 
the year incorporations have amounted to more than 
$2,500,000,000. Does that look as if the American 
business man has any lack of faith in the future? Cer- 
iain elements are going to operate. For instance, steel 
for the time isn’t going to be king. Prior to the civil 
war cotton was king; after the civil war, wheat ; then 
came steel and today it seems that oil, associated with 
coal, is king. 

* * * 

Having a well-deserved reputation as a student of 
international affairs and as a citizen representing the 
best type of Americanism, Professor Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler is equipped to speak with authority on the 
question of democracy. In these days of social and 
industrial ferment, it is important to get clear ideas 
of fundamental principles for civic and personal guid- 
ance. Hence the educational value of his analysis of 
the differences between true and false democracy, the 
salient points of which are as follows: 

Jealousy of power honestly gained and justly exer- 
cised, envy of attainment or of possession, are char- 
acteristics of the mob, not of the people; of a democ- 
racy which is false, not of a democracy which is true. 
False democracy shouts, Every man down to the level 
of the average. True democracy cries, All men up to 
the height of their fullest capacity for service and 
achievement. The two ideals are everlastingly at war. 
The future of this nation, as the future of the world, 
is bound up with the hope of a true democracy that 
builds itself on liberty. 

True democracy rejects the doctrine that medi- 
ocrity is a safeguard for liberty, and points to the 
fact that the only serious menace to liberty comes 
from the predominance of monopoly, of privilege, and 
of majorities. True democracy holds fast to the 
notion that fixed standards of right and wrong are 
necessary to its success, and that no resting place is 
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to be found in the verdict of authorities, of majorities, 
or of custom. It believes that nothing is settled until 
it is settled right, and that no fear of majorities and 
no threats of the powerful should for an instant be 
allowed to check the agitation to right a wrong or to 
remedy an abuse. 

True democracy creates leadership by its confi- 
dence and trust, and follows it. False’ democracy de- 
cries leaders and exalts demagogues. 

; * * 4 

You can lose a sale once in a while and still be a 
successful salesman, says Roy Griffith. You can't 
expect to sell everybody. But there is one customer 
whom you positively must sell—otherwise you are a 
failure. That one customer is your first customer 
Your first customer is yourself. 

You can't expect to sell to others successfully un- 
less you have sold yourself on the merits of the goods 
first. You must have an unlimited belief in your own 
merchandise. You cannot impress other people with 
its va:ue unless you believe in it yourself. Therein, 
to my mind, lies the futility of telling untruths about 
You can never put it across. 

*K ok 


anything. 


My friend Stewart S. Crippen of the L. B. Allen 
Manufacturing Company takes a whimsical delight in 
discounting perfervid oratory. He tells the story of a 
lecturer who was addressing a mother’s meeting: 

“Women,” said the orator, “I want to talk to you 
for a few moments about one of the most vital, one 
of the most important organs in the whole world. 

“What is it,” he continued, “that throbs away never 
stopping, never ceasing, whether you wake or sleep, 
night or day, week in and week out, month in and 
month out, year in and year out, without any volition 
on your part, hidden away in the depths, as it were, 
unseen by you, throbs rhythmically all your life long?" 

He paused for oratorical effect, and a tired mother 
was heard to say: 

“The gas meter!” 

x * * 

There is talk nowadays of “!’elmanism,” the sys- 
tem of the famous British institute for mental train- 
ing and character building. Many notable men have 
been enrolled among its students, such as Lord Beres- 
ford, Baden-Powell, General Maurice, Lord North- 
cliffe, and Rider Haggard. The creed of Pelmanism 
is briefly this: Get what you are after; you can do 
anything you want, if you want it hard enough—and 
know how to want. I haven't seen any of the lessons 
or textbooks of Pelmanism, but I fancy that the sub- 
joined verses are in full harmony with its teachings: 

It Can Be Done. 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who would not say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with a bit of a grin 
On his face, if he worried he hid it, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That could not be done and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done 
There are thousands to prophesy failure, 

There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you, 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it, 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That cannot be done and you'll do it! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








BUSINESS FAILURES DECREASE. 


With business mortality at new low levels in recent 
months, says Dun’s Review, a gratifying insolvency 
statement for the first half of 1919 has been indicated, 
and the exhibit is the best for the period, in number 
of failures, in nearly forty years. Exclusive of bank- 
ing and other non-commercial failures, there were 
only 3,463 defaults covering the United States in the 
six months ended June 30, 1919, ‘with liabilities 
amounting to $68,710,886. Excepting 1880 and 1881, 
the number was less than in any similar period on 
record. The reduction from the maximum of 12,740 
failures in 1915, with $188,587,535 liabilities, amounted 
to 72.8 per cent and 63.6 per cent, respectively. The 
number was 41.2 per cent and the amount of liabilities 
21.7 per cent less than the first half of 1918. 

Bradstreet’s records show 2,852 failures in the 
period with liabilities of $66,371,694. The percentage 
of assets to liabilities was 47.8. When it is recalled, 
says this agency, that the number of persons, firms 
and corporations in business is now more than double 
that of 1880, some idea may be had of the shrinkage 
in business mortality and of the apparently very pros- 
perous character of the business now being done. Fail- 
ures reported to Bradstreet’s in June numbered 412, a 
decrease of 44 per cent from the numer in June a 
year ago, of 60 per cent from that of June, 1917, and 
of 72 per cent from that of June, 1915. 


ooo 


GIVES FINE SERVICE AND SAVES FUEL. 





Manufacturers are doing all they can to keep up 
with the demands of retail merchants by constantly 
putting on the market improved commodities. 
illustration herewith is 


In the 
shown the Gas-Kol Globe 
Combination 
Stove, 
manufactured by 
The Globe Stove 
and Range Com- 
pany of Kokomo, 
Indiana. This is 
said to be two 








which is 





ranges in one—an 
economical gas 
stove as well as a 
fuel-saving coal 
range with a good 


baking oven when 





used with either 
fuel. The special 
features of the 


Gas-Kol Globe Combination Stove, Made(jas-Kol 
by the Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Globe 
Combination in- 
clude interchangeable fire box lining, concealed smoke 





pipe, powerful gas burners, conveniently arranged top, 
and handsome white enamel panels. The Globe Stove 
and Range Company, which has long been known for 
its dependable merchandise, states that this stove in 
its various styles and sizes combines excellent results 
in cooking and baking with a very neat appearance. 
The Globe Stove and Range Company of Kokomo, 
Indiana, will be glad to send complete specifications 
on any of its products to interested merchants. 





IS GRANTED PATENT FOR DAMPER FOR 
STOVEPIPES. 





Joseph Hutchinson and Clifford C. Hamilton, Gull 
Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada, has procured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,308,492, for a 
damper for stovepipes, described in the following: 
The combination with a draft pipe, 








. ; of a damper arranged therein and adapt- 
ed to be controlled by the draft, the said 
damper having journal pins engaging the 
pipe and extending through the same, a 

) “Ml corrugated wire having its ends secured 
1,808,492 


to the journal pins and partially embrac- 
) 

ing the pipe and spaced apart therefrom 
to swing freely with respect thereto, and a counter- 


weight adjustable on the wire. 


ISSUES ATTRACTIVE CATALOG. 





Printed on heavily calendered book-plate paper, gen- 
eral catalog Number 82 of the Bridge and Beach Man- 
ufacturing Company is profusely illustrated with half- 
tones of the stoves and ranges made by that corpora- 
tion. The cover design bears a reproduction in em- 
bossed letters of the trade-mark of the Company. It is 
a pleasing book and is sure to make a favorable im- 
pression upon dealers who secure a copy of it by writ- 
ing to the Bridge and Beach Manufacturing Company, 


503 South First Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
+o 


GETS PATENT ON ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 
FOR A GAS STOVE TOP. 





George Finn, Newark, New Jersey, has been granted 
United States copyright on the ornamental design for 
a gas stove top 
which is shown 
accom- 























in the 
panying illustra- 
under 

53.439. 
term of 


tion, 

number 
The 
patent is four- 
teen years. The 
claim was filed 
March 30, 1918, under the serial number of 225.822. 
































53,439 
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PATENTS COMBINATION STOVE. 


Philip Will and Frederick Will, Rochester. New 
York, assignors to the Sill Stove Works, Rochester, 
New York, have been granted United States patent 
rights, under number 1,307,388, for a combination 
stove described herewith: 





‘ In a device of the class 
sy described, a casing, a fire 
box for the consumption 

» of solid fuel, an oven be- 
side said fire box, a top 
burner box over said oven 
but with its under 
spaced therefrom, said 














wall 

















au 


J 2 r ew > ; ; - 
1.307.388 ® burner box extending sub 


stantially to said fire box 
and having substantially its entire under wall directly 
exposed to the heated gases from said fire box, and 
one or more fluid fuel burners in said burner box. 


ARE GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 











Nye and Son Company of Columbus, 
These ranges are 


The A. T. 
Ohio, makes the Monitor ranges. 
particularly satisfactory because they are moderately 
priced. They have a large, roomy oven, duplex grates 
and corrugated linings, and can be furnished in either 
the plain finish, the nickeled oven door, the nickeled 
enameled oven door or the nickeled-glass oven door 
The Monitor line includes gas, coal, and wood stoves 
—a stove for every purpose. The covers of these 
stoves are guaranteed against warping or cracking 
for three years. Those interested should write to The 
A. T. Nye and Son Company of Columbus, Ohio, 


asking for a sample and the Company’s new catalog. 
“*e- 


DEFINES WORK OF AMERICANIZATION. 

Except for a quarter million North American 
Indians, descendants of the natives whom the white 
settlers found here the people of the United States 
are all foreign born or the descendants of foreign 
horn ancestors. All are immigrants or the offspring 
of immigrants, says P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The oldest American 
families are so new in this country that they have 
hardly forgotten the traditions and the home ties of 
the countries from which they came. Though we are 
now more than a hundred millions of people between 
our double oceans, we have yet to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the second of the col- 
onies out of which the nation has grown; 150 years 
ago there were less than three millions of us. 

‘rom all the world we have come, mostly sons of 
the poor, all striving to better our condition in some 
way, all looking for a larger measure of freedom than 
was possible for us in the countries from which we 
came. Here, free from the domination of autocratic 
government and from the poisoning influences of 
decadent aristocracies, forgetting our fears and servile 
habits, we have elevated the best from all countric: 
into a common possession, transfused and_ trans- 
formed it by our highest and best ideals and called it 


Americanism. A new thing this is in the world, and 
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the most precious possession the world has. Though 
incomplete and still in the formative stage, growing 
richer and grander as the years go by, constantly 
clearing and purifying itself, its form and spirit are 
quite well determined. 

To enter into this common heritage of the best of 
all, to be inspired with these ideals, to learn to under- 
stand the institutions which guarantee our freedom 
and rights and enable us to work together for the 
common good, to resolve to forget all purely selfish 
means for the work of the highest welfare of our 
country and of the world is to become Americanized 
To give to the foreign born population in the United 
States and all others the fullest and freest opportunity 
for this is what we in the Bureau of Education mean 
ly Americanization. Every part of our program is 
direcied to this end. 

Americanization is a process of education, of win- 
ning the mind and heart through instruction and 
‘rom the very nature of the thing it 
It must depend 


enlightenment. 
can make little or no use of force. 
rather on the attractive power and the sweet reason- 
ableness of the thing itself. Were it to resort to force 
by that very act it would destroy its spirit and cease 
to be American. It would also cease to be American 
if it should become narrow and fixed and exclusive, 
losing its faith in humanity and rejecting vital and en- 
riching elements from any source whatever. 
Americanization is not something which the Gov- 
ernment or a group of individuals may do for the 
foreign born or others. It is what these persons do 
for themselves when the opportunity is offered and 
they are shown the way; what they do for the country 
and the thing called democracy. The function of the 
(;overnment and all other agencies interested in Amer- 
:canization is to offer the opportunity, make the ap- 
peal and inspire the desire. They can and should 
attempt nothing more than to reveal in all their full- 
aess the profit and the joy of working together for the 
common good and the attainment of our high ideals, 
to create the desire to have a part in the inspiring task 
10 show the way by which each may do his part best, 
and to help him set his feet squarely on the way. 





SECURES PATENT FOR COMBINED GAS 
AND COAL RANGE. 


Under number 1,307,762, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Otto Siegler, Belleville, 


Illinois, for a combined gas and coal range, described 


herewith: 


In a combined gas 


and coal range, an 








oven having a flue ex- 
tending around the 
same, a baffleplate in 
burner 


said oven, a 


situated substantially 





centrally under said 


baffieplate said baftle- 











plate being thicker at 
one end than at the other, and an outlet from the oven 
to the flue arranged adjacent to the thick end of said 
baffleplate. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Ellwood Nail Company, Ellwood City, Penn- 
sylvania, will build an addition 185 feet long. 

The Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 
Freeport, Illinois, is erecting a plant, one story, 48x 
75 feet. 

The Hope Hardware Company, Hope, Arkansas, 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
The president is R. M. LaGrone. 

The Norton Manufacturing Company, 38 South 
32nd Street, Camden, New Jersey, has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture novel- 
ties, hardware, etc. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
manufacture hardware, etc., by H. A. Black, W. J. 
Hilton and A. F. McCabe. 

The Adams, Cunningham and Marshall Company, 
Imperial, Pennsylvania, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000, to deal in hardware, implements, 
etc. The incorporators are C. H. Cunningham, W. 
Marshall and William Adams. 


- 
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HARDWARE MAN SAYS PESSIMISM IS NOT 
JUSTIFIED BY CONDITIONS. 


Declaring that present conditions and future pros- 
pects give absolutely no ground for pessimism, Walter 
C. Thomas, of the Tampa Hardware Company, made 
a strong plea for constructive optimism at a recent 
luncheon of the Rotary Club in Tampa, Florida. 
Speaking as a member of the club’s committee on the 
Industrial Foundation of the Industrial Bureau of the 
Bureau of the Board of Trade, he said: 

“Your committee, pursuing its program of reports 
from business men on business conditions, has selected 
me as one of those to make report, thus confessing 
that it was running short of material, in selecting one 
so little accustomed to public appearances and to public 
speaking as myself. But I feel that, in my limited 
way, I may be able to communicate to you members 
of the Rotary Club, from my own experience and from 
the history and methods of the business organization 
with which I am connected, something worthy of your 
attention and, perhaps, of value to you as business 
men and citizens. 

“At the outset, I wish to make a confession. During 
the darker days of the world war and for some time 
following the armistice, I entertained the gravest fore- 
bodings as to the business situation and especially with 
regard to the outlook for the immediate future. In 


common with a majority of the business men of the 
country, I apprehended serious consequences, as the 
outgrowth of the unprecedented and hitherto unimag- 
inable conditions the war had brought about. 

“The unexampled demands, the uncontrollable 
prices, the inflation of values, the disruption of credits, 
the disturbance of transportation, the intricacy and 
enormity of taxation, the carnival of ‘big figures’ which 
attended the convulsions of worldwide conflict, had so 
complicated and confused the trade and commerce of 
this and all other countries that all the old, established 
landmarks were lost and it was impossible to steer a 
course by the previously accredited charts. Hence it 
was that business men generally felt unsettled and un- 
certain, their uncertainty leading to doubt, their doubt 
to depression, their depression to despondency—and 
out of this state of mind evolved a pessimism that 
threatened to become universally prevalent. An at- 
mosphere of gloom enveloped all business interests 
except those so fortunate as to profit directly from 
the war. 

“I am ashamed to admit now that I acquired the 
habit. But when I attended the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
of which I was president, and met and mingled with 
the leading men of the hardware trade and the direct. 
ing spirits in other important lines from all sections of 
the country, I began to see the light breaking through 
the clouds. 

Pessimism a Back Number. 

“There was manifest a change of view on the part 
of American business. Men had begun to use, once 
again, the accents of hope and confidence and op- 
timism. Instead of ruin, they could again foresee pros- 
perity. Every day since then has added to the com- 
pletion of my conversion; until I stand before you to- 
day as a business man who has left far behind, as a 
quickly vanishing shadow, the war-made state of mind, 
and who feels, in every fibre of his being, the firm 
conviction that American business is entering upon the 
brightest era of industry, of constructive progress and 
of prevailing prosperity such as the world has never 
known before. 

“T am fortified in this conviction not only by devel- 
opments and indications in our immediate territory, 
affecting my own business, but by every expression 
that comes to me from the outside world. Less than 
six months ago every advice from experienced sources 
was that it would be suicidal to make any contracts 
for future delivery of goods. Basic materials men 
could not be persuaded to sign up for anything beyond 
their immediate néeds. Without a single exception 
all of those now admit that they were wrong. They 
did not see, at the time, what was coming—the quick 
recovery from war conditions—the awakening of in- 
dustry to the astounding, increasing demands of peace. 
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The Growth of One Business. 

“Embraced in the opportunity to speak to you today 
was the suggestion that I tell you something about the 
origin, growth and present extent of the company with 
which I am associated—the Tampa Hardware Com- 
pany. Innate modesty forbids my going into detail as 
to the remarkable success which has attended the ven- 
ture of nineteen years ago, when I cast my lot in 
Tampa ; but a pardonable pride in the results of that 
venture makes permissible the recital of a few facts in 
connection with it. 

“Coming to Tampa from Georgia, I established the 
Tampa Hardware Company in 1900, with a modest 
capital of $15,000, and with a working force consisting 
of myself and a negro porter. Beginning as a retail 
concern, it was soon found practicable to embark in 
the jobbing field. 

The Business Today. 

“Today the Tampa Hardware Company has, instead 
of $15,000 capital, $200,000 capital, with a surplus 
of $100,000; instead of one employe, it has sixty em- 
ployes ; instead of one traveling salesman, it has ten, 
covering the entire State; it has paid more than $100,- 
000 in dividends, besides greatly enlarging its facili- 
ties, and occupying a large and modern building; it is 
the only exclusive wholesale hardware concern in Flor- 
ida; and its business will considerably exceed one 
million dollars this year. 

“I take especial pride in the system of bookkeeping 
which is in vogue in our establishment, a system which 
has been perfected to such a degree of exactness that 
we know the exact status of the business, in all de- 
partments, each and every day of the year. I feel safe 
in saying that no other concern in the country has a 
more complete or accurate daily check on its business 
than has the Tampa Hardware Company. This system 
was evolved from much painstaking study and its re- 
sults have paid for the cost and trouble many times 
over. By adding the cost of operation to every article 
of merchandise when it comes into our establishment, 
we can figure the net profits on all sides for each day. 
Our record shows for each day the total sales, the total 
profits, expense account and the net profits or losses 
tor that day—so that I have before me, at the close of 
business each day, a statement of just how much we 
have made or lost on that day, with a comparison with 
the same date in previous months or years. 

“No man can study conditions and indications, not 
only locally, but throughout the country, and not be- 
come an optimist—not with the optimism of the hazy, 
rainbow-chasing kind, but the optimism of attested 
fact. 

“This sentiment is prevalent throughout the United 
States and comes to me daily in letters from repre- 
sentative concerns. 

“One writes: 

“*The normal—the kind of conditions that used to 
be—are dead and buried. A new normal—that’s it—but 
not the old normal. The readjustment of industry can 
come about only by going ahead. The needs of our 
110,000,000 population must be supplied. Those needs 
have been pretty much on a side-track for the past 
four years—causing a stupendous accrued demand. 
Expansion is now being made in our plant and equip- 
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ment that will give us a forty per cent greater pro- 
duction.’ 

“Another writes: 

“*Our sales for the past few weeks have been in- 
creasing from 50 to 100 per cent each week over the 
week previous. It looks as if the long anticipated busi- 
ness boom is under way. We are prepared for it. Are 
you? Experts tell us that we are at the dawn of the 
viggest business era the country has ever seen. Help 
it along and be ready for your share.’ 

“When we remember that the construction industry 
of the United States is the largest industry in the 
world, with a great diversity of interests and wide 
geographical distribution, that the normal amount spent 
annually in the United States on public construction 
alone reaches a billion dollars, we can readily under- 
stand what the accelerated activity of this industry 
will mean to the general prosperity of the country in 
the immediate future. 

The General Public Prosperous. 

“When we remember, also, that, despite the ex- 
cessively heavy drains made upon the individual 
pocketbook by war loans, war charities and war prices, 
the additional accumulations in American savings 
banks during the years of the war amount to between 
three and five billion dollars and that, at the same time, 
the amount of money in circulation in the United 
States is increased from $34.53 per capita in 1914 to 
$50 in 1918, we can have no doubt of the financial 
well-being of the general public. 

“So, the man who is delaying business enterprise 
now in the hope that prices will come down has been 
well likened to the man who sits on the shore of the 
ocean waiting for the water to evaporate so he can run 
his motor car to Europe on the bed of the sea. 

“Keep moving—keep up with the procession, or, if 
you can, a little ahead of it—if you hesitate, if you 
stand still, you will be left hopelessly behind—and 
once relegated to the rear, you'll find it a next to im- 
possible job to regain your place at the front.” 





ip 


PATENTS HANGER FOR USE ON FLEXIBLE 
COVERINGS FOR DOORWAYS. 





William H. Fitch, Aurora, Illinois, assignor to the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company of Aurora, 
Illinois, has procured United States patent 
under number 1,307,440, for a hanger for flexible 
coverings for doorways, etc., described in the fol- 
lowing: 


rights, 


A hanger comprising in 
combination an overhead 
trolley, an apron 
thereto and depending there- 
from and forming one mem- 
ber of a clamp, a second 
clamp member opposite said 
apron, each of said members 
having an outwardly-bowed 
portion which when opposite 
each other form a vertical 
socket, and means at each 
side of such socket for tight- 


ly clamping said members together. 


hinged 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 











NEWS VALUE IN A WINDOW DISPLAY 


INTENSIFIES ITS ATTRACTION. 


In a journalistic sense, news is not necessarily a re- 
port of recent occurrences or information of some- 
thing which has lately taken place. It may be an ac- 
count of something before unknown. [or example, 














Akin to this sort of news, is the feature which gives 
uncommon value to the window display of tools ar- 
ranged by Thomas \. Pickering for Conklin, Tubby 
and Conklin, Roslyn, Long Island, New York. On 
one side of the exhibit is a saw 59 years old and on 
the other a saw of the same style and manufacture 
which has recently come from the factory. Placed 








Window Display of Tools, Arranged by Thomas V. Pickering for Conklin, Tubby and Conklin, Roslyn, Long Island, New York. 


much space has been devoted in British papers to the 
story of a book which was written eleven years ago 
by a girl of nine years. At the time, her mother put 
the manuscript away. When the mother died a few 
weeks ago it was found and submitted to Frank Swin- 
nerton, novelist and reader for a publishing house 
It is an amusing volume, whimsically vulgar in parts 
with the naiveté of a child who transcribes to paper 
everything which she hears regardless of its wording 
or social angles. The news value of the story lies in 
its unusual elements and in the fact of the manuscript 
being something before unknown. 


beside the old saw is a sign reading: “The saw my 
father used 59 years ago which was borrowed from 
one of our mi.l hands whose father had used it.” 

Not only is this an item of news which interests 
the passer-by, but it is a selling argument of unusual 
power. What the average mechanic wants in the tools 
which he buys is service and durability. Here is 
actual proof of the lasting quality of the saw in ques- 
tion. The same make of saw on the other side of 
the display is at once associated in the mind of the 
observer with the lasting characteristics of the old saw. 
Naturally, if he is in need of such a tool, he will be 


“— 
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strongly influenced in favor of this particular brand. 

The prospective customer having been favorably 
impressed by the object lesson of the old saw, will 
view the other tools in this window display with more 
interest. Subconsciously he will attribute to them 
some of the virtues of the ancient tool. If the hard- 
ware retai.er is wise he will put only such articles in 
an exhibit of this sort as will merit the inferences 
which suggest themselves to the mind of the observer. 
Conklin, Tubby and Conklin did so in the window 
display under discussion. The result was quite satis- 
fying. Many sales were made of the various tools 
shown in the exhibit. Every article was chosen be- 
cause of its reliability and excellence. In other words, 
the firm practiced honesty and sincerity in connecting 
the 59 vears old saw with modern tools of standard 
quality. 





PADLOCK IS PATENTED. 


Under number 1,308,319, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Wasyl Zadorzny, Meacham, Sas 
katchewan, Canada, assignor of one half to Tony 
Zygiel, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, for a padlock, 
described herewith: 

In a lock of the class described, the 
combination with a poly-pointed body, 
a cover thereover, a chamber formed 
in said body, and a bow pivotally en- 
gaged in said body, the opposite end 
of said bow to be enterable through 
an opening formed in the edge thereof, of a pair of 
disks rotatably engaged in said chamber, said disks 





having transverse recesses formed in their periphery, 
an annular row of graduations formed on said cover. 
elements engaged with said disks extending through 
said cover, and adapted to be brought into registration 
with any of the graduations impressed thereon, a 
tumbler pivoted in said body, said tumbler having a 
part engageable with said bow, an oppositely disposed 
extension formed with said tumbler engageable in sail 
recesses when in alinement, a spring adapted to press 
said extension into engagement, a detent pivoted in 
said chamber, said detent having a portion engageable 
with said tumbler, whereby it is held in an operative 
locked position, a block slidably engaged on said body. 
said block having a stem extending through a longi- 
tudinal slot formed therein and an operative connec 
tion between said stem and said detent whereby the 
detent may be removed from engagement with said 
tumbler upon actuating said lock. 


» 


STOP PEDDLING IN UNIFORM. 





When you see a man in uniform peddling souvenirs, 
do not jump to the conclusion that he is a poor soldier 
in need. In all probability he is an imposter, using 
the American uniform as a stock in trade for making 
a living. It is your duty to notify the nearest police- 


man and have his case investigated. 

Colonel Arthur Woods, Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, has written to the chief of police in every city 
in the United States asking for the cooperation of the 
police in dealing with the peddler, panhandler, and 
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street fakir in the uniform of the Army and Navy. 
The uniform, he says, is as sacred as the flag itself, 
and the police forces of the country can do no finer 
thing than “go to any limit to protect it.” 


> 


PATENTS CREDIT ACCOUNT REGISTER 
AND TICKET PRINTING MACHINE. 





The 


Ohio, has been assigned ,two patents secured by 


National Cash Register Company, Dayton. 
Haakon A. Martin of Dayton, Ohio, and Francesco 
Skerl of Dayton, Ohio, for a credit account register 
and a ticket printing machine, respectively, under 
numbers 1,307,591 and 1,307,603, described herewith: 
Number 1,307,591 : 

The 
with a filing unit com- 
prising two sections 
so arranged that one 


combination 








section normally pre- 














I vents access to the 
l) | ; 4) other, the said sec- 
| Be 1.1 At ae oo. —s . . 
*raememmey tions slidably con- 
2 > = nected whereby the 
a 1,307,591 : ? 


former section may 
be moved to permit access to the latter, of means for 


normally preventing relative movement between the 


said sections. 








In a machine 





of the class de- 


Z, NE 
AS? % (a fi 
aS ee, 


scribed the com- 





with a 
ticket issuing 


bination 





mechanism, 





adapted to issue 
a varying num- 

tickets, 
differen- 


* 1,307,603 ber of 
en ot oa 
tially 


device for locking the same, the extent of movement 











movable 


of said device being determined by coins inserted into 


the machine. 
“ee 


PUBLISHES ‘COMPREHENSIVE CATALOG. 


(srouped under fourteen divisions, the general hard- 
ware catalog for igig of the Wyeth Hardware and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, con- 
tains a comprehensive list of commodities. It is 1134 
by 10 inches and has 2,123 pages, well illustrated and 
The descriptions of the various arti- 
cles are concise and intelligible. The Wyeth Hard- 
ware and Manufacturing Company was established in 
1859 and its growth during sixty years has been due 
in a large measure to its policy of handling only stand- 


clearly printed. 


ard goods of proved excellence. 
‘ —_—_¢<-o-——— 


APPRECIATES AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I am sincere in saying that | greatly appreciate the 
value of your journal in my business and that [ can not 
get along without it at any price. 

Rorert Bouen. 
Miles, Iowa, July 7, 1919. 
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FIXES DATES FOR NEXT WISCONSIN 
HARDWARE CONVENTION. 





Ample time is at the disposal of the officers of the 
the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association in which 
to make preparations for the next annual convention 
of the organization. The convention will be held in 
the Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 4, 
5, and 6, 1920; and, as in former years, a hardware 
exhibit will be conducted in connection with the an- 
nual meeting in the same building. 


» 





PLANS IMPROVEMENT IN SYSTEM OF 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 





The Patent Office Society, Washington, D. C., is 
calling attention to the fact that the Patent Office has 
been unable to obtain adequate appropriations from 
Congress for its most urgent necessities; that in- 
ventors have paid in fees a sum sufficient to have the 
work of examination done promptly and done 
thoroughly ; and that while everybody agrees that this 
money should be used for that purpose, nevertheless 
it has not been so used, to the great distress of the 
inventors of the country. 

The Honorable Thomas Ewing, Commissioner of 
Patents during President Wilson’s first term, describes 
the situation as follows: “The Patent Office through 
the ordinary channels is not able to influence Congress 
to give it proper facilities. Only influence from the 
outside, * * * influence that is entirely proper and 
legitimate, of people who are interested in having the 
thing done right, can bring effective pressure to bear 
upon Congress.” 

An earnest movement is now on foot to remedy 
conditions. The Patent Committee of the National 
Research Council has proposed certain legislation that 
will increase the efficiency of the Patent Office in the 
handling of all matters pertaining to inventions and 
patents, facilitating quick and more thorough research 
prompt determination of the rights of inventors, and 
avoidance of unnecessary litigation in the courts. The 
Patent Committee is composed of some of the lead- 
ing inventors, scientists, engineers, and patent attor- 
neys of the country, and its recommendations are en- 
titled to full acceptance and general support. 

The Patent Committee proposes a program of but 
four features believed to be of fundamental impor- 
tance: (1) The establishment of a single court of. Pat- 
ent Appeals to take over the appellate jurisdiction now 
lodged in the nine independent Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal; (2) The establishment of the Patent Office as 
a separate institution independent of the Department 
of the Interior; (3) An increase in the personnel of 
the Patent Office to enable it to render prompt and 
efficient service. and an increase in the salaries to ap- 
proximate-those paid in outside-patent work so that 
qualified examiners may be kept in the public service ; 
(4) A change in the law relating to damages in in- 
fringement suits to answer one of the most common 
and strongest reproaches against the patent system, 
namely, that a patent does not ordinarily pay the in- 
ventor any money. 

The examining force, the clerical force, the working 
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space, office equipment, the library and other facilities 
are alleged to be totally inadequate for prompt and 
thorough work, although an unused fund of fees 
amounting to nearly eight and one-quarter millions 
has been ailowed to pile up in the Treasury. 

It is asserted that the failure of Congress to provide 
facilities for granting patents that really protect is due 
to the fact that the situation has not been particularly 
brought to its attention. Editors, inventors, manu- 
facturers and others are urged to request their repre- 
sentatives in both branches of Congress to support the 
meritorious bills of the Patent Committee of the Na- 
tiona! Research Council. 


“*e- 


PATENTS MECHANISM FOR STROPPING 
OR HONING RAZOR BLADES. 


Sydney Ernest Rutter, London, England, assignor 
to Dorothy J. Harris, London, England, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,308,196, 
for a mechanism for stropping or honing razor blades, 
described in the following: ° 

. A mechanism for 


ae 




















R 7--- 0 stropping or honing ra- 
hes * zor blades comprising in 

+—T , combination a rotary ac- 

7 _tuator, a rotatable blade 

f el ; “holder in engagement 
‘e with anddetachable 

wy ; from the actuator, a 

‘ Pe 1,308,196 gute ager ee bearing 
wo a ~\ plates in which the op- 


posite ends of the actu- 
ater, b'ade holder and guide member are journaled at 
the points of a triangle and a handle connected t» one 
of the bearing plates substantially as described. 


—=_ 





OPENS A NEW HARDWARE STORE IN 
KIMBALL, SOUTH DAKOTA. 





Under the name of the Larson Hardware Company, 
a new hardware store has been opened in Kimball, 
South Dakota, by A. Larson and Sons of Mitchell in 
the same State. The business in Kimball is under the 
management of Leon Larson, his father and brother 
remaining at Mitchell to conduct the hardware estab- 
lishment which was founded there five years ago. The 
I.arsons are progressive merchants as is evidenced by 
their membership in the South Dakota Retail Hard- 


ware Association. 
“ee 


CAN OPENER IS PATENTED. 





Maxim M. Bet, West Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,307,892, for a can opener, described 
in the following : 

In an implement of 
» the character described, 

the combination with 2 

recessed handle body 
and a projection on“its outer extremity, of a cutter 
blade shank provided with opposite recesses, pivoted 
on said body, a blade having a beveled cutter portion 








1 207 90° 
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formed at a right angle to said shank, a pin on said 
body adapted to be alternately engaged in said recesses 
of the shank, a coiled compression spring contained 
within a bore of said handle engaging with one of its 
ends said pin, and a fixed plate in said bore adapted 
to be engaged by the other end of said spring, said 
spring holding said pin projected for preventing rota- 
tion of the cutter shank within the recess of said body 
but allowing a rotation of said shank around its pivot 
upon the depression of said pin, said pin adapted to 
engage the opposite recess in said shank after its 
depression under the action of said spring for holding 
the cutter shank rigidly extended. 


GIVES FIGURES ON PRODUCTION OF 
GRINDSTONES AND SCYTHESTONES. 








To the man in the street the manufacture of grind- 
stones and pulpstones seems to have little connection 
with war activities. During 1918, however, this in- 
dustry contributed almost its entire output directly 
or indirectly to the prosecution of the war. This out- 
put was used in the manufacture of cutlery, hardware, 
and tools, whtch were themselves used either directly 
as war materials or in the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. Large numbers of grindstones were also used 
for dressing and sharpening tools in the industrial 
plants that made the host of articles required by mili- 
tary operations. The manufacture of pulpstones, 
which is closely related to that of grindstones, is less 
patently connected with the prosecution of the war, 
but as pulpstones are used in the preparation of wood 
pulp, and as an adequate supply of pulp and paper 
was highly important, the pulpstone industry may also 
be regarded as having contributed its bit by maintain- 
ing and increasing its volume of business. 

According to the figures compiled from reports of 
producers to the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, the total sales of these 
stones in 1918 amounted to 56,554 short tons, valued 
at $1,262,602, a gain of 2,122 short tons, or 4 per 
cent, in quantity and of $455,706, or 56 per cent, in 
value. The average price per short ton was $22 in 
1918, an increase of $7 over the average in 1917. 
labor shortage was the chief obstacle encountered by 
the quarrymen in 1918, although difficulty in obtain- 
ing fuel and supplies as well as in transportation was 
reported. The demand was good, and the stock of 
grindstones on hand at the beginning of 1918 
amounted to only 4,020 short tons. Over 85 per cent 
of the material used in the manufacture of grindstones 
was sandstone quarried in Ohio, and the remainder 
was sandstone quarried in Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The pulpstones sold in 1918 from sandstone quar- 
ried in Ohio and West Virginia amounted to 8,785 
tons—2,921 pieces—valued at $513,680, an increase 
of nearly 26 per cent in quantity and of 50 per cent 
in value. Owing to the shortage of labor the supply 


did not exceed the demand, and very little stock was 
left over for 1919. 

Fewer oilstones and scythestones were made in 
1918 than in 1917, but the value of the output in- 
creased, according to reports of producers to the 
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United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The sales of oilstones, including whetstones, in 1918 
amounted to 559 short tons, valued at $134,376, a de- 
crease of 666 short tons (54 per cent) in quantity but 
an increase of $17,466 (15 per cent) in value. These 
stones were manufactured from stone quarries in 
Arkansas, Indiana, and Ohio. 

The sa-es of scythestones in 1918 amounted to 6,011 
gross (about 330 short tons), valued at $37,125. This 
was a decrease of 1,198 gross (16 per cent) in 
quantity and an increase of $5,380 (17 per cent) in 
value. These stones were made from material quar- 
ried in Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Ver- 
mont. ; 

The hones and rubbing stones manufactured and 
sold in 1918 amounted to 121 tons, valued at $17,532, 
a decrease of 36 per cent in quantity and of about 13 


per cent in value. 
e+ 


SCREW THREAD GAGE IS PATENTED. 
Riley Herbert Parker, Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
assignor to the Gillette Safety Razor Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has been granted United States 
patent rights, under number 1,307,451, for a screw 
thread gage described herewith: 
ad A screw thread gage comprising a 


NTO 


ie 


e| 





body portion provided with two peep 
holes, and two abutments carried by 
the body portion and each located in 
line with one of the peep holes, said 
abutments being shaped and spaced 
simultaneously to fit a screw thread 
cut to a predetermined standard. 

The fact of the assignment of this 
patent to the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, 
indicates that it is considered of more 
The simplicity of its 


& 





1,807,451 


than theoretical importance. 
mechanism and operation is quite apparent from a 
glance at the accompanying illustration. 

“*2- 


IT PAYS FRANKLY TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
ERRORS IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Detroit department store bought advertising 
space, a few days ago, to advertise the fact that it was 
in error when it had announced in a previous advertise- 
ment that it was selling “heavy 3-ply garden hose” 
at a specified low price. 

Following up the advertisement on complaint, says 
a bulletin from the Associated Advertising Clubs, the 
‘ocal vigilance committee found that the hose was 
2-ply. It was at the suggestion of the vigilance com- 
mittee that a correction was publicly made. 

At the suggestion of H. C. Dart, secretary of vigi- 
lance work in Detroit, many stores of that city have 
adopted the practice of making public correction of 
errors 

They believe that in addition to increasing public 
confidence in their advertising, by making the people 
realize that every statement is made with the greatest 
care as to its accuracy, the policy will also help keep 
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the department managers and others who contribute to 
their advertisements, exceedingly careful. 

A large department store was the first to adopt the 
practice as a regular policy, though corrections of 
advertisements had previously been made both in 
Detroit and in other cities, says the bulletin from the 
advertising clubs. 

In a few previous cases, such corrections have been 
voluntarily made, and it has been the custom of many 
vigilance committees to use pressure to get advertisers 
to make such corrections in other cases. In many 
instances the committees have felt that the making of 
corrections would help insure greater future care, and 
advertisers who have been flagrant in their careless 
statements have sometimes been given their choice 
between making corrections and being prosecuted. - 
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SECURES . PATENT FOR SEPARABLE 


Massachusetts, as- 
Company, 


Walter KE. Culley, Fitchburg, 
signor to the Simonds Manufacturing 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has procured United States 
patent rights, under number 1,308,541, for a separable 
tooth saw, described in the following: 

In a separable tooth saw, a 
clamping bit or plate having its 
tip or upper end hardened to a 
high degree and the inner surface 
thereof roughened, whereby the 
projecting parts of the roughened surface will engage 
the softer metal of the tooth when the two are firmly 
pressed together and thereby prevent lateral movement 
of the one in relation to the other. 





1,608,541 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


29850.—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of metal-working machines, file making machines, ball 
bearings, and padlocks. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Genoa. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

29853.—The representative of a company in England who 
is in this country is interested in the immediate purchase 
of enamel ware, kitchen and household utensils, and appli- 
ances, etc. Products slightly used by war industries are 
acceptable. Quotations should be given f. o. b. New York. 
Reference. 

29856.—A firm in Cuba wishes to represent on a commis- 
sion basis, manufacturers and exporters of hardware, special- 
ties, etc. References. 

29861.—An importer in Belgium wishes to purchase and 
secure an agency and consignment of bicycles, automobiles, 
household utensils, paints and varnishes, soaps, and all 
articles of exportation in general. Quotations should be 
viven c. i. f. Antwerp. Payment againt credit guaranteed by 
bank. Correspondence should be in French. Reference. , 

29871.—A manufacturer’s agent in Australia desires to 
secure an agency from manufacturers of hardware and motor 
car accessories. 


gan 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Tennessee Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, August 5, 6, and 7, 1919. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 1426 Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

* Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber & and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
suilding, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

se 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

O. M. Graham has sold his hardware store at Clarks- 
ville to Joe Deeming. 

Richards and George of Grinnell is now known as the 
George Hardware Company and is composed of Russell and 
C. S. George. 

Frank Schneider has bought Edgar Yokum’s hardware 
business at New Hartford. 

Indiana. 

The hardware store of S. E. Poulton at Elnora was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Kansas. 

W. F. Grove has sold his interest in the Grove Hard- 
ware Company at Valley Falls to C. B. Gillispie. 

Frank Case has sold his hardware store at Hiawatha to 
R. D. Corken. 

The Moore Hardware Company of Galena, has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 by O. H. Moore, Lydia Moore and C. 
S. Sawyer. 

The firm of Davis and Anderson, De Soto, has sold its 
hardware interests to D. H. Stiles and A. L. Hull. 

Missouri. 

Charles May, Dexter, will install a hardware and furni- 
ture store at Bernie. 

The Advance Store Company, Advance City, dealers in 
hardware and implements, have been incorporated for $15,000 
by G. Herrin, D. S. True and L. M. Wigdor. 

Montana. 
C. A. Anderson has opened a hardware store in Circle. 
Nebraska. 

C. S. Van Eaton has sold his hardware store at Little 
Sioux to Harold and Ithiel Silsby. 

M. Thompson has bought A. A. 
ware store at Tekamah. 

E. M. Logan has sold his interest in the Logan and 
Catchpole hardware business at Morrill to E. C. Catchpole 
and B. J. Catchpole. 


Danielson’s hard- 


Ohio. 

Harry Barlup of Bellefontaine and Frank Slusser of 
Quincy have purchased the Bailey hardware store at Quincy 
and opened it for business with a completely overhauled and 
up-to-date stock of hardware. 

Oklahoma. 

Z. C. Savell has purchased of V. E. Hill at Eufaula, the 

hardware store in that city. 
Texas. 

The Bennett Hardware Company, Teague, has been in- 
ne for $20,000 by B. M. Hudson, L. A. Hallmark 
and S. J. Bennett. 

The Star Hardware and Furniture Company, Sinton, has 
increased its capital from $7,000 to $10,000. 

W. H. Kiser has purchased the Jamison Brothers in- 
terest in the Kiser and Jamison hardware business at Humble. 

M. Craig has bought the business of the Shipp Hardware 
Cempany at Raymondvile. 

Wisconsin. 


George Vosburgh has opened a hardware store at Beloit. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Ninety-nine out of every hundred Americans are 
interested in baseball and will pause to read anything 
bearing upon the national game. That is why atten- 
tion is sure to be drawn to the advertisement of the 
H. H. Tomkins, Hardware Company’s advertisement 
which is reproduced herewith from the Leadville Her- 
ald, Leadville, Colorado. Considerable cleverness is 
shown in the wording of the copy. The illustration 
and its title of “A Good Stop” serves a useful purpose. 
It is not necessary to the logic of the advertisement 
that the idea be literally applied throughout the text. 
It is sufficient that the word “stop” is given two mean- 


A Good 
Stop 


FOR YOU TO MAKE 
1S A STOP AT OUR 
STORE WHEN YOU ARE 
IN NEED OF SOME 
NEW 


GARDEN HOSE 


OUR HOSE !S A RELIABLE, FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE, ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
AND WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY IN 
EVERY RESPECT. 


WE RECOMMEND THE INCH SiZt FOR 
GENERAL USE. 


16c per Foot 
Complete with Couplings 


HOSE COUPLINGS, BANDS, MENDERS, 
GASKETS, LAWN SPRINKLERS AND 
WATERING POTS. 


THE H. H. TOMKINS 


HARDWARE CoO. 
PHONE 202 








ings by which the transition from the picture to the 
commodity is not too much of a strain upon the im- 
agination. A praiseworthy characteristic of this ad- 
vertisement is the statement in bold type of the price 
per foot and the assurance that the hose is complete 
with couplings at that price. 

x * * 

An example of the necessity of using the right size 
of type for emphasizing the leading sentence in an ad- 
vertisement is shown in the copy of Lou W. Schroeder, 
reproduced herewith from the Richmond News, Rich- 
mond, California. This advertisement is well worded. 
But the wording is weakened by a wrong typograph- 
ical setting. The main idea is “fishing tackle that’s fit 
for fishing,” and not “headquarters for hardware.” 
The term hardware is not generally associated in the 


public mind with fishing tackle. Underneath the name. 


lou W. Schroeder, is the line “hardware and sport- 


ing goods.” That ought to be enough to describe the 


Am a a 
vvy www 





Headquarters for Hardware 3 


Fishing Tackle that’s fit for fishing 
Fresh Stock of Salmon Eggs 
Fishing Licenses issued 


LOU W. SCHROEDER 


{ Hardware and Sporting Goods, 


604 Macdonald Ave. 





: 
Phone 470 § 





character of his business. 
opening line ought to be devoted to printing the second 


The space wasted in the 


and 'third lines of the advertisement in correspondingly 
larger letters. 
x * * 


ADVERTISED GOODS ARE EASY TO SELL. 


Opportunity for profit is lost by many retailers who 
negect to avail themselves of the selling power of the 
advertising forces at work in their trade territory. 
To talk about “your trade” and “your customers” is 
all right, but your trade is yours only after you sell 
You can get 
easiest by featuring in your windows and in your 


your customers. customers and trade 
store goods that are well advertised. 
“Well advertised” means something. It means first 
of all right goods. If the goods are not right, the 
advertising can not be made profitable and the manu- 
facturer will cease to advertise. If the goods are 
right in method and in the right mediums, then the 
goods are stamped on the minds of your customers. 
Repetition makes each time the impression a little 
deeper. And there is your opportunity. If you adver- 
tise advertised goods, display them well in your store, 
talk them then 


know what is being demonstrated every day, namely. 


about behind the counter, you will 
that they sell more readily—with less time, explana 
tron, and effort—than unknown goods. 

It is true you can sell unknown goods by explaining 
and explaining and finally by guaranteeing them per- 
Your customers know that you are not the 
that after all 
only evidence of your sincerity and is not evidence 
of quality. And why do it anyhow? Why not leave 
the guarantee to the manufacturer, where it belongs 
lair 


sonally. 


inanufacturer and your guarantee is 


Of course, some retail merchants have made a 
success selling unknown goods—but why do it the 
hard way? 

The manufacturer selling well advertised goods is 
creating a real asset for you if you handle his goods 
and join hands with him by coupling up your advertis- 
ing and selling forces with his advertising which is 
day in and day out going to your customers. 

Then you will be solving that big problem of turns 
in stock and you will better serve your customers. 
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The Camden Auto Radiator Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, has awarded a contract for a small addi- 
tion to its plant. 

The Alexander-Porter Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was incorporated to make automobile sup- 
plies with a capital of $25,000. William L. Alexander, 
C. Harold Porter and A. E. Yont are the incorpora- 
tors. 

The Syracuse Auto Supply Company, Syracuse, 
New York, was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000, to manufacture automobile specialties. The 
incorporators are H. W. Smith, L. W. Bennett and 
C. H. Sanford. 


ee 


ADVISES OIL INSTEAD OF GREASE TO 
LUBRICATE TRANSMISSION. 





Accurate knowledge of matters pertaining to the 


automobile is a big asset in the business of the acces- 
sories dealer. To know the right thing to sell to his 
customer and to be able to explain why it is the right 
thing, are two important factors in the increase of 
sales. Take for example the question of lubrication. 
The most reliable experts are agreed that oil is the 
proper lubricant for the transmission. A writer in the 
Chicago Tribune, who is an authority on the subject, 
gives the following reasons for the use of oil instead 
of grease in the transmission : 

The gear teeth cut a path through the heavier 
lubricant and then proceed to revolve in thin air, to 
their great detriment. In addition, grease has the un 
fortunate characteristic of carrying dirt and foreign 
matter of any kind into the gears or wherever else it 
may be used. 

In cold weather grease is simply impossible. After 
the gearset has been in operation for a short time the 
grease becomes packed against the walls of the hous- 
ing and the gears themselves get no lubrication what- 
ever. 

So make this your first lubrication law: Use trans- 
mission oil of the proper grade in this part of the 
mechanism. 

Not many years ago grease cups were used in al! 
parts of the mechanism for lubricating bearings, etc. 
Now grease is not the best lubricant for this location, 
because it has a characteristic of getting hard in the 
cup, so that the latter cannot be properly turned down, 
hence that part does not get adequate lubrication. 

It is for this reason that more and more cars every 
year are being fitted with oil cups in many locations. 
though the familiar grease receptacle still persists on 
many parts of even the best cars. The owner who 
really understands his car knows without being told 
that oil is better than grease, but perhaps he does not 
know that if he so desires he can substitute oil cups 
for the grease variety. 


[ AUTOMOBILE. ACCESSORIES 
| SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 





Within the last year or so a number of very 
ingenious oil cups have been placed on the market, em- 
bodying systems of gradual feed whereby the oil is 
permitted to leak out gradually instead of running 
away in a single day as used to be the case. 

Some of these new cups have constricted passages 
which permit only a slow flow of oil, while others 
have what are known as wick feeds, wherein a wick 
picks up the oil from the cup and allows it to reach 
the part to be lubricated gradually. 

Some of these cups need replenishment only once 
or twice in a running season. Another advantage of 
the wick feed is that, since it operates by capillary 
attraction, it does not carry dirt or foreign matter to 
the bearing surface, even if it is present in the cup. As 
a matter of fact, the wick feed cup is probably the 
nearest thing to having the parts running in oil. 

oo 


USE CLEAN WATER IN RADIATOR. 

A prolific source of car trouble is the carelessness 
of the average motorist with regard to the kind of 
water used in the cooling system. If dirty water is 
used in this connection a little foreign matter entering 
at each filling soon creates the material for a complete 
stoppage. 

On the other hand, with the pump system there is 
not much danger of overheating due to stoppage of 
the system because the positive action of the pump 
forces the water around and prevents the tying up of 
the system in this way. 

But when anything goes wrong with the pump the 
system at once ceases to circulate the water, which 
immediately boils, with the usual consequences. By 
opening the drain of the pump system and observing 
the rate at which the water pours out you can get an 
accurate line on the way in which the device is func- 
tioning. 

Many engines in use today include a so-called ther- 
mostat, the function of which is to keep the tempera- 
ture of the engine at the favorable operating point. 
If anything happens to the thermostat, so that it fails 
to open at the appointed time, circulation in the water 
system stops and overheating is instantaneous. 

ee 


THE RIGHT WAY TO CRANK A MOTOR. 





When cranking the motor by hand, place the thumb 
against the index finger and take the handle between 
the four fingers and the palm of the hand. Thus the 
hand opens easily and quickly if a back kick occurs. 
Always crank upward, never down. 


- 





>- 


Over-inflation causes stone bruises and strain on the 
carcass of tire and will crystallize axles and engine 
parts; under-inflation causes rim cuts, heating and 
blow-outs and breaks down the sidewalls of the tire. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERS REVIEWS WORK. 


That a great deal of work has been accomplished 
hy his organization was the declaration made at its 
recent summer meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania, 
by Walter S$. Timmis, President of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. His 
address contains several paragraphs of general interest 
to those engaged in the heating and ventilating indus- 
try. Hence they are herewith reproduced : 


“Our Society has taken on a vigorous growth since | 


we met in June last year at Buffalo. Prominent, of 
course, in the achievements of the year is the found- 
ing, upon a bed rock foundation, of our Bureau of 
Research. The Committee on Research Bureau, 
under the masterful leadership of J. I. Lyle, has nailed 
the colors of our Society at the masthead so that they 
will act as a beacon for other and larger societies 
to follow. We are already discovered by our big 
brothers and we are being watched and congratulated 
upon the progress thus far made. We are blazing the 
trail and preparing for the day when a greater move- 
ment will sweep through and coordinate all the tech- 
nical research work. When that day comes, we shall 
be ready, properly organized and functioning so well 
that it would be foolish not to ask us to take our 
place as the leader in the great field of Heating and 
Ventilation. 
Scope of Bureau of Standards. 

“This effort serves to remind us of other efforts of 
a national character which undoubtedly will be 
launched. The National Bureau of Research will ul- 
timately become the clearing house of a!l the work of 
individual societies. 

“The Bureau of Standards will probably and wise- 
ly extend the scope of its influence and the value of 
its service, by genuine cooperation with technical so- 
cieties and by adopting and publishing standards as 
properly established by reasonable Societies of Engi- 
neers. Our Society has keen invited by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers Boiler Code Com- 
mittee to appoint a Conferring Committee to work 
with their Committee on such matters as we are in- 
terested in. Doubtless, the adopted standards of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and other 
Societies will sooner or later be adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Standards and issued by the Bureau 
as such. This brings us to the consideration of stan- 
dardization of computations and performance of ap- 
paratus and heat transmission—standard performance 
tests of such apparatus as is capable of proper classi- 
fication. 


Reliable Figures Needed. 
“The need for dependable statistics on engineering 


matters was never greater than it is today. There is 
valuable information buried in the archives of this 
Society’s Proceedings which should be resurrected, 
classified, amplified, and issued by the Society for 
the use, not only of its members, but as a guide for 
manufacturers, contractors, and other engineers who 
are not members of our Society, and to the public. 

“There are other committees at work, such as the 
Committee on Code for Testing Low Pressure Heat- 
ing Boilers; on Design, Installation, Testing, etc., of 
Warm Air Heating; on Revision of Constitution; on 
School House Standards; on Standard Method of 
Testing Air Washers; on Roof Ventilators; on 
Weather Reports; and on Dehydration. 

Aspects of Foreign Trade. 

“We have recently been informed by our public 
men who have made a study of the conditions abroad, 
and a close analysis of these conditions as they affect 
us, seem to resolve themselves into the agreement of 
opinion that Europe is suffering and will continue to 
suffer for some time to come. The industrial machine 
of Europe is greatly disorganized. 
pant since the materials needed in the prosecution of 
The Allies 
Europe 


Idleness is ram- 


the war have ceased to be manufactured. 
are greatly in need of materials and food. 
today is a vast manufacturing machine and only 
capable of partially supplying its own needs of mate- 
rial and food. This is particularly true of England 
where the population is dense and area is small. The 
Allies have spent their substance lavishly, have used 
up their material, their money and largely their credit. 
They can not get raw materials or food without the 
extension of credit from us, and it will be our duty 
and privilege to extend this credit, making us the 
banker and reversing positions of London and New 
York which existed before the great war, placing 
New York as the money center of the world. 
Outlook as to Prices. 

“| have been asked by clients who contemplate pros- 
ecuting new work about the prospects of prices com- 
ing down. For a time, this question was very pre- 
plexing as the post-war prices in some cases are 
higher than the war time prices, while in others they 
are less; still, the general level of prices prevalent 
in the building trades is not greatly lowered than 
were the prices at the end of active warfare. In en- 
deavoring to give an adequate answer to this question, 
perhaps it will be well to analyze the causes of infla- 
tion and to see whether we can arrive at a reason- 
able answer to the question. 

“The National debts at the beginning of the war, 
of the fifteen responsible Governments was forty 
billion dollars; today, this amount has been raised to 
two hundred twenty billions. In other words, there 
has been put out in the form of securities as promises 
to pay at some future date during the last four years, 








— 


one hundred eighty billions of dollars worth of paper. 
The paper currency in existence in these fifteen coun- 
tries at the beginning of the war was less than eight 
billion dollars, and at the end of the war was over 
forty-four billions; an increase of thirty-six billion 
dollars in a little over four years and this does not 
include any of the eighty billions worth of paper is- 
sued by the Bolsheviki during the eighteen months of 
their control in Russia. Thus it will be seen that 
thirty-six billion dollars worth of new paper money 
was added to the circulation of the world by the fif- 
teen leading Governments, an increase of over five 
hundred per cent. 

“From 1896 to 1916, a period of twenty years, only 
eight billion dollars worth of gold and silver was 
produced in the entire world. This thirty-six billion 
dollars is more in face value than all the gold and 
all the silver turned out by all the mines of the world 
in the four hundred and twenty-seven years since 
the discovery of America. 

“During the war, bank deposits in these fifteen 
countries have increased from twenty-five billion dol- 
lars in 1913, to approximately seventy-five billions at 
the present time. Thus it will be seen that there has 
been an inflation of thirty-six billion dollars worth of 
paper currency and one hundred eighty billions of 
dollars of national indebtedness and fifty billions of 
dollars in bank deposits. 

“The gold mines of the world have turned out less 
than two billion dollars worth of gold during the 
war period and most of the gold circulation at the 
beginning of the war has passed into the vaults of the 
Governments or banks as a basis for paper currency 
of twenty per cent to the 
circulation, as against 55 


and now bears a relation 
flood of paper money in 
per cent at the beginning of the war. 


time, there has been no noticeable 


“During this 
increase but rather a decrease in the material things 
of the world. 

Shelves of the World are Empty. 

“In all parts of the world the shelves are empty 
and must be filled, and while most of the manufac- 
turing sections of England will be slow in resuming 
production owing to their limited facilities for pur- 
chasing and otherwise securing raw materials, today 
we are in a position both as to material and food and 
labor to fill these shelves which will supply ample 
work, but there does not seem:to be 
expectation that the prices of labor or material will be 
materially reduced for a long time to come. 

I believe that we can conscientiously advise re- 
sumption of building activities and general business 
on the basis of present prices, when we review present 
and pre-war conditions where it is shown that money 
has so greatly increased in volume while the mate- 
rial things have practically diminished in volume but 
have relatively increased in price.” 


any hope or 





HEATER HAS A TRIPLE INNER CASING. 


The Master One-Pipe Warm Air Heater is manu- 
factured by the Tubular Heating and Ventilating Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This heater is 
supplied with a stamped steel register, water pan, 
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regulator with a chain, check damper, lined inner 
casing, clean-out in rear of the outer casing, bolts, 
cement, shaker and everything necessary to make a 
complete installation. It is provided with double feed 
doors which make a large opening for burning large 
lumps of soft coal or chunks of wood. The fire pot is 
made in two pieces, heavily corrugated, and is guar- 
anteed for five years with ordinary care. The radi- 
ator is made of heavy, cast iron in one piece. The 
Master One-Pipe heater also has a triple inner casing 
and the ashpit is very deep. Dealers should write to 
the Tubular Heating and Ventilating Company of 
228 Quarry Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
further particulars. 


*“e- —— 


PATENTS HEATING SYSTEM. 


Under number 1,308,335, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Earl C. Coulston, Rock Island, 
Illinois, for a heating system, described in the fol- 
lowing : 

In heating systems, a heating 
element containing a warm air 
flue; a surrounding casing con- 
taining a cold air flue communi- 
cating with said warm air flue; 
a register; a such 
register and communicating with 
the apertures thereof; and tele- 





box below 


scoping pipes joining said warm 
air flue and said box, the upper 














pipe being dependently support- 
ed from the box and the lower pipe being supported 
by the element forming the warm air flue. 


APPROVES SUGGESTION TO LICENSE 
WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLERS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

All keen thinking people should pat Mr. Joseph 
Harmon of West Duluth, Minnesota, on the back for 
he certainly said a mouthful on page 28 of your issue 
of July 5, 1919. 

By all means, let us have a law that will protect the 
good people of our country from improper instal!a- 
tions of warm air heaters by any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
that happens to think he is a warm air heater expert, 
when the chances are he would have more trouble fig- 
uring out the capacity of a 12-inch pipe than a duck 
would have ferrying a locomotive across Lake Mich- 
igan on his back. 

But so long as the law does not make any restric- 
tion, we will have these Jim Crow Jack-of-all-trades 
putting in warm air heating jobs and every year put- 
ting an extra spot on the already black eye the warm 
air heaters have in most every part of the country. 

Our health laws do not say who shall and who shall 
not install warm air heaters. [ say in unison with 
Mr. Harmon, let us have a law that will compel every 
one putting in a warm air heater to pass a state exam- 
ination and be issued a license so as to assure the pub- 
lic that its jobs are being done by men who have passed 
the requirements of the state in which they live. 

If after my fifteen years in the heating business | 
can not pass the requirements which will insure the 
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public against improper installations, I am ready to 
step down and out and pass my tools to some one 
who can install a job that will protect the health of 
our neighbors, friends, and citizens. 
Harry Hopper. 
Mattoon, Illinois, July 8, 1919. 





PREDICTS A BIG COAL FAMINE. 


According to officials of the National Association, 
a coal famine is certain in the United States this win- 
ter. The organization, which says it represents ali 
big soft coal producers, recently was instrumental in 
persuading the United States shipping board to facili- 
tate export of coal from the United States. 

“Europe needs 100,000,000 tons this year,’ the as- 
sociation announced coincidentally with its warning 
of a probable famine in the United States. 

Coal prices now have reached record heights in 
Europe. Coal prices are certain to go up in the United 
States when the famine comes on, it is believed. 

Reasons for the famine, according to the associa- 
tion, are: 

Forty thousand foreign-born miners have returned 
to Europe. 

All high grade coal that can be mined this year al- 
ready has been sold under contract. 

Railroads are burdened ‘with biggest crop movement 
in history, which will delay coal shipments. 

Car famine on railroads. 

Last year, in response to a Government appeal, con- 
sumers laid in their coal supply during the summer 
months. A coal shortage is threatened for the com- 
ing winter unless consumers can be induced to lay in 
their winter supply forthwith. Coal production has 
fallen off alarmingly and can only be increased by 
prompt action of coal consumers. With the discom- 
forts of winter out of the way, we are apt to give 
little thought to them during the summer season, not 
realizing that coal cannot be produced and held in 
reserve at the mines awaiting the convenience of buy- 
It must be moved as fast as produced and kept 
Only 


ers. 
moving until it finally reaches the consumer. 
the mild weather of last winter kept us from the suf- 
fering and inconvenience of the preceding winter. 

Yet, according to the Covernment estimates, the 
situation is serious. The requirements for the year 
are 530,000,000 tons, being 55,000,000 tons less than 
in 1918. Stocks on hand January 1 amounted to 30,- 
000,000 tons. This meant that production for 1919 
would have to be 500,000,000 tons. For the first half 
of the year, lacking two weeks, the. production has 
been only 195,000,000 tons, leaving the quantity to be 
produced during the remaining 28 weeks 305,000,000 
tons. In order to come out even the weekly produc- 
tion, which has averaged 8,125,000 tons, must be 
speeded up by an additional 2,775,000 tons. 

United States Fuel Administrator Garfield has is- 
sued a warning to consumers to buy now, as next 
month or the months after will be too late. Thousands 
of miners are going back to Europe and the labor 
shortage is likely to be acute. If individuals and 
factories suffer next winter it will not be because they 
have not been warned. 
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PLANS TO MARKET A NEW WARM AIR 
HEATER WITH LARGE CASING. 


In order to fill a great demand for such a com- 
the Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is preparing to put on the market 


modity, Youngstown Furnace 
a new warm air heater which will be called the Eureka. 
It is to be sold as a pipeless heater and also presented 
to the trade as a regular warm air heater with a large 
size casing. It is made of all cast iron and aside 
from presenting a handsome appearance is also a good 
working heater. The radiator with the clean-out door 
is adjustable so that it can be turned to any portion 
of the heater. The Youngstown Furnace Company 
630 Marshall Street, will be 
pleased to give further details to those desiring them. 


The Carr Supply Company, 412-414 North Dearborn 


Youngstown, Ohio, 


street, Chicago, are the Western distributing agents 
for the Company. 
“*- 


EXTRA GOOD GRATE. 


HEATER HAS AN 


The grate in the Pyramid Air Blast Warm Air 
Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration, and 
manufactured by the Forest City Foundry and Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the 
chief character- 
istics of this 
heater. By a 
shifting 
of the 


lever, 


simple 
forward 
upright 
the central part 
of the 
which 


grate 
consists 
of a center or 
head to which 


are attached 





sliding bars, is 


Pyramid Air Blast Warm Air Heater, Made 
by the Forest City Foundry and Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


raised to an ele 
vated position 
the height of which may be varied at will from the 
level position to seven inches when at the highest 
point. Such action rolls the fire to the outside and 
forces the heat directly against the sides or radiating 
surface of the heater. Fresh fuel is placed in the 
middle and the fire is left free to continue burning. 
The V’yramid heater burns hard coal very efficiently 
and is especially adapted to burn the cheaper grades 
of soft coal. The manufacturers claim that there ts 
positively no stop in the radiation of heat when fresh 
fuel is supplied. Those interested should address the 
Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for catalog. 

~7o- 


WHO MAKES FARTHINGTON MIXER? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
We would like to know where we can purchase, or 
who manufactures the Farthington Mixer. 
SURSCRIBER, 


——, Michigan, July 7, 1919. 

——_——___+-o- - 

The world has no time for a visionary man until 
after he gets there. 
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PATTERNS FOR HIPPED VALLEY BAR. 
By O. W. KoruHeE. 

Sheet metal men who meet with L-shaped skylights 
have to design a valley bar which is the opposite from 
the hip bar. Its development and construction is the 
same only the design is changed to suit the slope of 


— — 





Paullewn 


Curb 







Oulside 


Fottern 






























Patterns for Hipped Valley Bar. 


skylight inclining toward the valley. For large sky- 
lights this design of valley bar is not as successful as 
some cthers which will. be shown later. The shoulder 
of glass rest is not wide enough to fully shed the 
water. The reason being on large work considerable 
water will run in this valley and when the putty cracks 
a leak is bound to follow. At best valley bars are dif- 
ficult things to keep tight unless the whole skylight is 
designed to give the valley bar considerable preference. 
In laying out the one we have here first draw the 
pitch line which can be either quarter or third or half 
pitch, 30 degrees in this case as 2’-2”. Then draw the 
section “A” and from its bends project lines both ways 
narallel with line 2’-2”. At the upper end draw the 
ridge bar and at the lower end draw the ¢urb “C” to 
conform with the lines extended from “A”. This 
gives the sectional elevation. A part plan is then pro- 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE ° 
TINSMITH 








jected drawing the line A-B of a 45 degree angle and 


reproducing “A” to the position at “B”. In actual 
work ‘these sections can be reproduced with the aid of 
a metal strip. Then from each point in the section 
‘“B” draw lines parallel with the center line A-B, From 
each point in the ridge “B” and the curb “C” drop 
lines cutting those extended from “G”. This gives the 
miter line at the ridge bar and the lower curve. Care 
must be taken to make points of intersection meet 
which gives the miter lines as shown. In the same 
way the jack bar in part plan can be drawn by repro- 
ducing the section “A’’ with all its points as in the 
position “E”. Lines are then extended parallel with 
the center line which gives the miter line at the ridge 
and also on the hip bar as at “H” in plan. Before 
the jack bar can be developed this miter line “H”’ 
must be projected into sectional elevation as shown 
by “H”. Then the stretchout is picked from “E” and 
set off as 6-6 after which lines are drawn and points 
extended from each point in ridge “B” and the miter 
line “H”. This gives the jack bar pattern as I-2-3-4 
etc. on the ridge and also 1”-2”-3”-4” etc. on the hip 
2 

The hip bar cannot be laid out so easily but a diag- 
onal elevation must be developed through the hip bar 
of plan. That is to develop a true view showing the 
hip bar in its true lengths with the miter cuts as they 
fit on the ridge and curve. For this use the paper 
strip and place in position as X, alongside the sectional 
elevation, and then project all the different points in 
ridge bar “B” and curb “C” to it as shown by similar 
numbered points. Transfer this paper strip to the 
position X’ and from each point draw lines at right 
angles to it. 

Then from each point in the miter line of ridge and 
curb of plan project lines at right angles to A-B in- 
tersecting those from the paper strip X’. This estab- 
lishes the miter cuts on both ends of the diagonal ele- 
vation. Join these points with lines and then develop 
the true section through valley bar “G” by transferring 
the common bar section “A” to the position shown by 
“F" Pick the stretchout before valley bar from “G” 
and step it off as 6-6. Then develop the pattern in the 
manner shown. 

To avoid confusion the ridge bar and the curb are 
transferred as at B, and C. Their patterns are de- 
veloped the same as any square miter taking the 
stretchouts from each bend and point in the section 
The projecting points shown how the intersections 
are produced which gives the points drawing the miter 
cuts. This finishes the pattern. All necessary laps 


must be allowed extra. 
—_—_->-0-> 


The man who has no desire to do his work well is 
either in the wrong kind of work or else he is shiftless : 
in either case he is no help to the business. 
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HOLD ANNUAL PICNIC AND GAMES. 


The importance of exterior humidity is fully appre- 
ciated by sheet metal contractors in the installation of 
warm air heating plants. Prior to July 1, 1919, there 
was a wide range of opinion with regard to the neces- 
sity and importance of interior humidity. Whatever 
opinions still persist in regard thereto are not finding 
ivee practical expression nowadays for reasons beyond 
the contro. of the sheet metal trade. The last formal 





Group of Members at Picnic of Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


moistening function of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
held a few days prior to the first of the month in the 
picnic grounds at Knebel’s Grove, Green Bay Road. 
Mequon, Wisconsin. The members journeyed thither 
in automobiles under the guidance of the Picnic Com- 
mittee. 


Upon arrival at the grounds, an old-fashioned dinner 
was served in proportions that would have gladdened 
« hungry harvest hand of the olden days. Plentiful 
supplies of liquid refreshment were provided for the 
occasion—refreshments of a kind whose flavor is a 
fast-fading memory. During the morning and after- 
noon various games were played, especially two base- 
ball contests. One of the téams was called the Big 
Tinners with A. Schaeder of the Milwaukee Corru 
gating Company as captain. The other was entitled 
the Little Tinners under the captainship of William 
Hammann. The Big Tinners won the game in the 
morning by a score of 15 to 12, and the Little Tinners 
the afternoon game by a score of 12 tog. Chief Tin- 
ner Schaetzke undertook the hazardous role of umpire 
at both games and came through the ordeal without a 
s-ratch. 


as 
oo, 


VENTILATOR IS PATENTED. 








William James Smith, Portage la Prairie, Mani- 
toba, Canada, has been granted United States patent 
rights, under number 1,308,264, 
described herewith: 


for a ventilator, 
A ventilator for a two-story barn 
upgoing interior 
fresh air flue following the 
and roof of the barn and opening 
at the bottom through the wall to 
and at the top 
through the peak of the roof to 
exterior air, an upwardly inclining foul air pipe lead- 
ing from the ceiling of the first story of the barn to 


comprising an 





wall 








the exterior air 
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the interior of the flue and having one side thereof 
forming a baffle plate extending upwardly at an angle 
partially across the flue and an adjustable valve con- 
trolling the entrance end of the foul air pipe. 
e+ 

MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL MEN MEET. 

The July meeting of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was 
called to order by President Frank Romberger. The 
delegates to the recent national Convention made their 
report and received the thanks of the assembly. The 
Association decided to submit to the next National 
Convention resolutions calling for a change in the 
National By-Laws permitting all locals to cast their 
vote by proxy when necessary. It was also agreed to 
present another resolution requiring the National Ofh- 
cers to approve the program of the National Conven- 
tion before the city having the convention makes final 
arrangements. 

The Picnic Committee reported that the outing was 
a thorough success and that everyone present enjoyed 
the various diversions and refreshments. The Com- 
uuttee on Apprentices was instructed to continue its 
work and to submit a report to the August meeting 
of the Association. 

ee a 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION IS TO 
STUDY CHICAGO BASE ON STEEL. 


According to an announcement made by the West- 
ern Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, inquiry 
into the fairness and feasibility of establishing a Chi- 
cago base on iron and steel products is to be made by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The proposal that the 
lederal Trade Commission investigate the facts was 
made by Judge Gary in a letter to John S. Miller, 
counsel for the Association, as follows: 

“I suggest to you that, under all circumstances, it 
might be appropriate and wise for you and me to visit 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
for you then to state the position of your clients and 
ask the commission to make an inquiry into the sub- 
ject. | would consent, so far as my corporation 1s 
concerned. Of course, the whole steel industry ought 
to be heard in regard to such a matter, and if the com- 
mission desired I would call the manufacturers to- 
gether and ask them to appoint a committee to repre 
sent them before the commission so that we could have 
a full hearing at which all interests would have an 
opportunity to be heard.” 

Chis is a matter which affects the ‘nterests of sheet 
metal contractors in the territory tributary to Chicago 
\lready the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin has taken action on it and has 
made strong pronouncement in favor of establishing 
(‘hicago as a price basis. The object for which th 
Rolled 


forth on page 39 oO} 


\Vestern Association of Steel Consumers was 


organized is clearly set 


the March 29, 1919, issue of AMERICAN Art! 


,ND HARDWARE REcorD to be the “obtaining as low 
prices for steel products in Chicago as are made in 
Pittsburgh.” 

As summed up by James FE. MacMurray, the pur- 
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poses of the Association are to have Chicago reestab- 
lished as a basing point for steel products for the 
following reasons: First, it is the center of the great 
consuming territory; second, steel can be produced 
l.ere as cheap, and it would seem considerably cheaper 
than in the Pittsburgh district, or anywhere else ; third, 
it is the second largest producing district in the United 
States today, covering one-fifth of the total, and the 
only large producer of practically the entire line outside 
of the Pittsburgh district ; fourth, we do not believe it 
is a fair practice for a steel company owning equally 
large and efficient mills in the Pittsburgh district and 
in the Chicago district, conceding that their costs of 
production are equal, to charge their customers who 
consume and manufacture in the Pittsburgh district 
$5.40 per ton less than they charge their consuming 
customers in the same line of business in the Chicago 
district. 
e+ - 


CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADE-MARK. 


Brier Hill 
Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
has secured United 
States 
for the 
shown in the accom- 
panying illwstration, 

The Company ciaims 


The 


116.808. 


registration 
trade-mark 


under serial number 116,808. 
use since December 30, 1884, and the claim was 
filed March 22, 1919. ‘The particular description of 
goods is pig iron manufactured in blocks and molds. 


PUBLISHES BOOK FOR METAL WORKERS. 





A new, revised, and greatly enlarged edition of 
William T. Brannt’s Metal Worker's Hand Book of 
Receipts and Processes is now ready for distribution. 
This volume was originally prepared as a reference 
bookefor all those engaged in the various branches 
of the metal-working trades; and its usefulness has 
been increased by the addition of several new chapters 
on Oxy-Acetylene, Thermit and Electric Welding, 
Galvanizing, Die-Casting, etc. The compiler of this 
collection of receipts and processes has searched in- 
numerable books and periodicals for the best they 
have to offer; his trained judgment has allowed very 
little of interest and importance to the metal worker 
to escape, and any desired item may be found in its 
pages in a few seconds. 

The utmost pains have been taken to insure the ac- 
curacy and efficiency of the receipts, so that with or- 
dinary care as to quantities and manipulation the re- 
sults may be implicitly relied upon. Under Alloys. 
all applications, both utilitarian and artistic, are given, 
from gun metal, bearings, and brasses to jeweler’s al- 
loys and statuary bronze. There are numerous point- 
ers on annealing, hardening, and tempering, on bronz- 
ing and coloring, and on casting and founding. 
Processes for the electro-deposition of various metals 
are plentiful and dependable, and there are cements 
for all imaginable purposes. Wire, an important 
product, receives adequate attention, and the machin- 





1919. 


July 12, 


icr its manufacture is described and il:ustrated 
sy remitting $3.co to AMERICAN ARTISAN + AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, this valuable book will be sent, post- 
age prepaid, to any of our readers who is desirous 
of improving his knowledge of metal-working. 


ery 
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DISCUSSES INFLUENCE OF COPPER ON 
THE CORROSION OF STEEL. 


- An instructive paper entitled, “The Influence of 
Very Low Percentages of Copper on the Corrosion 
of Steel,” was read before the American Society for 
Testing Materials at its recent comvention in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, by D. M. Buck, metallurgist for 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. While the paper is somewhat 
technical, it plainly proves the value of Copper Steel 
Alloy under atmospheric corrosion. A summary of 
its pages is given at the end, as follows: 

“Previous work by the author indicated that copper 
in steel in amounts heretofore considered as only 
traces, materially influences the corrosion rate. In 
order to obtain further information, two heats of basic 
open-hearth steel were copperized in varying amounts 
from approximately 0.01 per cent up to 0.25 per cent. 
Sheets and test specimens from the various ingots 
were exposed to the weather for varying lengths of 
time. The paper includes tables of chemical analy- 
ses and weight losses, as well as photographs and 
charts, showing condition of sheets and test speci- 
mens after exposure. 

“The following conclusions have been drawn from 
the results of this investigation: 

“1. Very low amounts of copper in steel mate- 
rially lower the corrosion rate. 

“2. Steel with 0.03 per cent of copper corrodes 
only 60 to 70 per cent as fast as the same steel with 
0.01 per cent of copper. 

“3. It has been customary to consider a copper 
content of any amount under 0.05 per cent as a trace, 
and it may be desirable to reinterpret many corrosion 
data obtained in work in which the effect of these 
minute amounts of copper has not been taken into 
account. 

“4. In order to leave an ample factor of safety, 
steel to resist’ atmospheric corrosion should contain 
not less than 0.15 per cent of copper. 

‘5. Copper in amount of 0.12 per cent is sufficient 
to neutralize the influence of sulphur as high as 0.055 
per cent. 

“6. Copper in amount of 0.15 per cent is sufficient 
to protect steels even if the sulphur content is con- 
siderably higher than normal.” 

Mr. Buck’s paper has been republished in pamphlet 
form and copies of it may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


+o 


HAS FULL STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 





Frederick J. Knoedler is a manufacturer and dealer 
in tin plate, sheet iron, tinners’ tools, tinners’ sup- 
plies, metals, and machinery, at 68 North Second 
Street. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. He handles 
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everything the sheet metal worker needs and special- 
izes in such tools and inachines. A complete stock 
of the usual lines of roofing tin, bright tin, registers, 
solder, sheet copper, rivets, bolts, sheet zinc and gal- 
vanized and black sheets is also carried, and many 
lines that are not usually stocked may be secured from 
this concern. A full assertment of new machinery 
and a well-assorted stock of used machines may also 
be found. For further particulars, those interested 
shculd address Frederick J. Knoedler, 68 North Sec- 


ond Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
> 


GETS REGISTRATION FOR TRADE-MARK. 


Under serial number 115,871, United States regis- 

tration has been granted to L. D. Berger, Philadelphia, 

saaaine Pennsylvania, for the wregmade 

“ Justwell ” shown in the mney dhe seal 

tration. Mr. Berger claims use since 

November 1, 1918, and the claim was filed February 

15, 1919. The particular description of goods is 

adjustable elbows for stovepipes, heater flues, and 
smoke flues. 
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SEEKS INFORMATION ON SOLDERING. 


A request for information somewhat outside their 
line has been received by a firm of solder and flux 
manufacturers who ask us to present it to our wide- 
experienced readers. The request comes from L. W 
Wyman, 1035 Sixty-sixth Avenue, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, who explains: “We are manufacturing all kinds 
of pure galvanized sheet steel tanks, made from all 
gages, from No. 28 to No. 8, and would thank you 
for giving us the strength of soldered joints in all 
the above gauges. 

“What I am particularly interested in is the design 
of sheet metal storage tanks and if you will answer 
the following, I will be greatly obliged: 

“1. What is the maximum rivet spacing that can be 
used and, still successfully solder the seam ? 

“2. What is the allowable unit of intensity of 
shearing on tinners’ rivets? 

“3. What is the strength of a soldered joint per 
inch of length (no rivets) ? 

“4. What is the allowable unit of intensity of com- 
pression on sheet steel ? 

“5. What is the allowable unit of intensity of ten- 
sion on sheet steel. 

“The above applies to corrugated and plain tanks 
made from all gauges starting from No. 28 and go- 
ing “down to No. 8.” 





NEGOTIATES BIG STEEL MERGER. 


According to a dispatch from New York City, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, negotiaticas 
are under way for a consolidation of steel ana iron 
companies which includes the Inland Steel Company, 
the Republic Steel and Iron Company, the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company, and three concerns not 
yet named. 

All told these organizations have a capital stock of 
$300,000,000, of which the Midvale has $100,000,000, 
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the Republic $52,000, 000 and the Inland $24,000,000. 
Facilitated operation, increased capacity and economy 
are the incentives to the merger. 


SENDS FREE SAMPLE TO DEMONSTRATE 
PEERLESS EAVES TROUGH HANGER. 


Seeing is believing. No amount of words, however 


‘cloquent, can equal the effect of actually seeing and 


handling and testing the thing itself. It is from a 
recognition of this fact that the Abbott Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has instituted the plan 
of sending free sam- / 
ples of its Peerless y 
Eaves Trough Hang- 
er to prospective pur- 
The Com- 


pany knows that this 





-Oo 


chasers. 


hanger, shown in the 


accompanying — illus- nr ceriess Eaves Trough Hanger, 
. : ade b 
tration, will do the cokeamr. Gaeuua ae 


work for which it is intended. Therefore, it wants the 
prospective buyer to see and test the Peerless Eaves 
Trough Hanger, being confident that this will result 
The Peerless Eaves Trough 
It is made from 


in satisfactory sales. 
Hanger is well formed and designed. 
wear-resisting metal and is non-corroding. 
ordered through the dealer’s jobber or by writing to 
the Abbott Manufacturing Company, 4700 Central 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“2 


CADMIUM IS SUBSTITUTE FOR TIN IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SOLDER. 


It may be 


A comparatively rare element related to zinc, and 
occurring in some zinc ores, is the white metal known 
as Cadmium. It is both ductile and malleable. A 
bulletin just issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., explains some new uses of cadmium, with special 
reference to its employment as a substitute for tin in 
the manufacture of solders. 

The end of the war is an appropriate time to review 
the part played by minera! products in the great strug- 
gle. A report on cadmium in 1918, prepared by C. FE. 
Siebenthal, of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, describes the minor but 
interesting uses of this metal in the war. The war 
interest in cadmium centered mainly in its employment 
as a substitute for tin, but more of it was probably 
put into bronze telegraph and telephone wires. 

The large quantity of tin used in making food con- 
iainers for rationing the American and Allied armies, 
combined with the lack of shipping and the loss of 
several cargoes of tin, produced a critical scarcity of 
tin in this country and led to Government control of 
its distribution as well as to a campaign for its con- 
One method of saving tin is to substitute 
In the last year of the war 


servation. 
cadmium for it in solder. 
the Government and certain large concerns began ex- 
periments with cadmium solders as a means of saving 
tin. The results of these experiments were promising, 
but the demand for tin decreased, and the armistice 
was signed before cadmium solders became widely 


used. 
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Cadmium was used by European nations during the 
war for some strictly military purposes, but little exact 
information is available to show those purposes. 

The first of the belligerent nations to make large 
use of cadmium as a substitute for tin in solders was 
Germany, which from the beginning of the war was 
cut off by the blockade almost entirely from the 
world’s sources of tin. The great scarcity of tin in 
Germany is indicated by the fact that over 30 per cent 
of the cargo of the submarine Deutschland, on her 
return trip in July, 1916, consisted of pig tin. Solders 
containing 10 per*cent of cadmium were used in Ger- 
many early in the war, and some were reported to 
contain as high as 30 per cent of cadmium and only 
2 per cent of tin instead of the customary 40 or 50 
per cent. Nickel was also scarce in Germany ; it made 
up a large part of both the cargoes carried by the 
Deutschland; and in Germany cadmium-plating may 
have been substituted for nickel-plating where 
possible. 

About 600 tons of cadmium accumulates annually 
in this country as dusts and residues, by-products of 
the lead and zinc industries, and from these by-prod- 
ucts about 100 tons of metallic cadmium is recovered. 
If all the cadmium dusts and residues were treated 
the output of metallic cadmium would be small in 
comparison to the 19,000 or 20,000 tons of tin annually 
used in this country in solder, even if due allowance 
is made for the fact that 1 pound of cadmium can 
replace from 3 to 5 pounds of tin. 

The output of metallic cadmium in the United 
States in 1918 was 127,164 pounds, as compared with 
207,408 pounds in 1917, and the output of cadmium 
sulphide in 1918 was 51,702 pounds as against 50,169 
pounds in 1917. The average value per pound for 
metal and for sulphide was $1.48 and $1.36 in 1918 as 
against $1.47 and $1.41 in 1917. The exports of 
cadmium in 1918 were 62,320 pounds, of which 30,440 
pounds were sent to France and 20,000 pounds to 
Japan. 

The market for metallic cadmium was not strong 
in the first half of 1918, and considerable stocks ac- 
cumulated. Production was somewhat curtailed be- 
fore August and almost stopped during the remainder 
of the year. 

The Geological Survey’s report on Cadmium in 
1918 can be obtained from the Director of the Survey 
at Washington, D. C. 





LAZINESS COMES FROM IGNORANCE. 


Laziness is often at the bottom of ignorance. When 
you see a merchant who does not read his trade paper, 
look out for the sheriff. He is coming as sure as a 
gun’s iron, and when he comes he will not spare. 








WHERE IS THE HUSSARD SOLDERING 
PASTE MADE. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I would like to locate the manufacturers of the 
Hussard Soldering Paste, which I believe is made by 
a Hussard Chemical Company. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
, Maryland, July 3, 1919. 





July 12, 1919. 


ARBITRATION IS THE BEST COURSE. 

Wise business men keep out of court, says Elbert . 
Hubbard. They arbitrate their differences—compro- 
mise. They can not afford to quit their work for the 
sake of getting even. 


- ~*e- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Concrete Work. 
From William Walthers, Georgetown, Colorado. 

Please tell me who makes a specialty of concrete 
work. 

Ans.—Charles E. Moloney, 125 West Huron Street ; 
Mueller Construction Company, 179 West Washing- 
ton Street; and Simpson Construction Company, 133 
West Washington Street; all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Hospital Furniture. 
From the Wahpeton Plumbing & Heating Company, Wahpe- 
ton, North Dakota. 

Will you kindly advise who manufactures hospital 
furniture ? 

Ans.—Clark and Roberts Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Columbus Aseptic Furniture Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Reid Brothers Surgical Supply Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington; and Smith and Davis 
Manufacturing Company, 20th and Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Can Screws. 
From the H. Welsch Company, Texas and Magnolia Streets, 
El Paso, Texas. ? 

We would like to know who manufactures can 
screws. 

Ans.—American Can Company, 104 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Delphos Manufactur- 
ing Company, Delphos, Ohio; Hero Manufacturing 
Company, Gaul and Adams Streets, Philadelphia ; and 
Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North Sheldon 
Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dana Food Chopper. 
From the Mifflin County Hardware Company, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kindly tell us who makes the Dana Food Chopper. 

Ans.—This was formerly made by the Dana Manu- 
facturing Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, who have 
been out of business for several years. 

Machine. 


From the Hero Furnace and Sheet Metal Company, 1111 
P Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 


Please inform us where we can purchase a ma- 
chine for putting tops and bottoms on five gallon 
oil cans. 

Ans.—You can secure such a machine from E. W. 
Bliss and Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Compass. . 
“a. =. M. Truxell, 1170 West Ninth Street, Des Moines, 

I would like to get a compass, called a wing di- 
vider, to strike a circle. 

Ans.—Eugene Dietzgen Company, 166 West Mon- 
roe Street; Beckley-Cardy Company, 312 West Ran- 
dolph Street; and E. W. A. Rowles Company, 327 
South Market Street ; all of Chicago, Illinois. 





The York Sheet Metal Works, Incorporated, 
Brooklyn, New York, has been incorporated for $5,- 
ooo by I. Litner, H. Blecher and S. Wacht, Jr., of 
170 Broadway. 
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1,306,684. Secreen-Hinge. Joseph B. Bradley, Miami, 
Fla. Filed Feb. 11, 1919. 

1,306,688. Coffee-Percolator. Cora M. Downham, Beloit, 
Wis. Filed July 11, 1917. 

1,306,722. Square. Abraham Schachat, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Slocum, Avram & Slocum, Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Filed Apr. 25, 1917. Renewed May 9, 1919. 

1,306,723. Automatic Switch for Flat-Irons. Frank A 
Schultz, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co. Filed Mar. 17, 1917. 

1,306,741. Method of Saw _ Reconstruction. George 
L. Blanchard, Atlanta, Ga. Filed Mar. 20, 1918. 

1,306,746. Welding-Tool. John J. Campbell, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Filed Jan. 29, 1919. 

1,306,783. Kitchen Utensil. Theodore Smolinsky, Gary, 
Ind. Filed Jan. 15, 1919. 

1.306.794. Wrench. Allen CG Allen, Chicago, IIl.. Filed 
Mar. 27, 1919. 

1,306,807. Post-Spade. George W. Feiton, Elm Springs, 
S. D. Filed Oct. 26, 1917. 

1,306,819. Lock. Albin J. Johnson, Duluth, Minn. JI°i'ed 
Sept. 27, 1918. 

1,306,820. Electric Heater. Charles T. Johnson, Dover, 
Ohio, assignor to The Dover Manufacturing Co., Dover, 
Ohio. Filed Feb. 9, 1916. 

1,306,858. Clamp, William A. Salter, Kansas City, Mo. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1918. 

1,306,893. Ironing-Board. Stephen R. Haines, North 
Lewisburg, Ohio. Filed May 18, 1917. 

1,306,906. Micrometer-Caliper-Spindle Lock. Fernando 
Oscar Jaques, Sr., Providence, R. L., assignor of one-half to 
The Central Tool Company, Providence, R. I. Filed Aug. 
19, 1918, 

1,306,917. Gas-Burner for Coal-Ovens. Henry Lange, 
Quincy, Ill. Filed Mar. 19, 1919. 

1,306,931. Combination Shovel and Ash-Sifter. Charles 
E. Thomas, Wilmington, Del. Filed Mar. 21, 1919. 

1,306,017. Tool-Holder. Max Movshovitch, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to Ruth Mizzy, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1917. 




















1,307,018 Tool. Samuel K. Nomeland, Porter, Minn. 
Original application filed Mar. 5, 1918. Divided and this ap- 
plication filed Jan. 20, 1919. 

1,307,078. Cooking Utensil. Robert J. Bogue, Goodlett, 
Tex. Filed Apr. 9, 1917. 

1.207.101. Gearing for Washing-Machines. John Nel- 
son, Newton, lowa. Filed Oct. 22, 1917. 

1,307,158. Padlock. Stanislaw Svider and Jozeph Les- 
cinski, Fort Sill, Okla. Filed Nov. 16, 1918. 

1,307,163. Attachment for Stoves. Malvina A. Tremain, 
Westfield, Pa. Filed Feb. 3, 1919. 

1,307,215. Mop. William Severns, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Oct. = 1918. 

307,217. Clothes-Wringer Attachment frank B. 
ioe Maywood, Ill. Filed Nov. 27, 1917. 

1,307,219. Oil-Stove. John Stolpe and Albert Matson, 
\IcPherson, Kans. Filed Mar. 27, 1919. 

1,307,228. Ventilating ~~." Roll for Buildings. Joseph 
H. Wickstrom, Beresford, S. D. Filed Apr. 1, 1919. 

1,307,229. Door-Fastener. Edward J. Wirfs, St. Louts, 
Mo. Filed June 29, 1918. 

1,307,234. Saw-Jointe: Frank Murray Boult, Oster- 
ville, Mass. Filed July 25, 1918. 

1,307,242. Mail-Box, Merion O. Courtney, Walter, Okla 
Filed Dec. 12, 1916. 

1,307,265. Fire-Shovel. La Roy C. Monismith, Glenvil, 
Nebr. Filed Sept. 13, 1918. 

1,307,273. Hose-Coupling. Thomas P. Salley, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 13, 1917. 

1,307,234. Pick. Hopkin J. Williains, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1919. 

1,307,289. Can-Opener. Mark Lev, Jr. Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed Nov. 1, 1917. 

1,307,395. Lock. Irma V. Eldred, Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Filed July 7, 1917. 

1,307,401. Barn-Door Lock. Fritz R. Henrichsen, Rosen- 
berg, Tex. Filed Nov. 23, 1917. 

1,307,411. Fish-Hook. Albert 
Filed Apr. 3, 1919. 

1,307,418. Expansion and Fastening Device. George C, 
Raeger, Waterloo, N. Y. Filed Feb. 6, 1918. 


T. Moore, Columbus, Ohio. 


on“ 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








CONSUMPTION OF STEEL SHOWS BIG 
INCREASE IN SEVERAL LINES. 


lifty per cent more steel will be required to com- 
plete the building projected during June than was 
needed to meet the needs of building during May, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates. Oil and automobile 
interests continue to absorb the bulk of the present 
steel output. These interests have shown no signs 
of diminishing their demands, and while the orders 
from them have not compensated fully for the lack 
of demand in railroad and building construction, it 
has enabled the steel trade to tide over what is re- 
garded as the worst period of reconstruction. 

The steel orders of the oil companies, according to 
trade reports, bid fair closely to approximate those of 
the automobile companies. The development of the 
oil fields in the various parts of the country call for 
structural steel as well as for pipe and other products. 
The production of oil has been accompanied by an 
expansion of refining facilities, as well as the projec- 
tion of extensive pipe lines. 

Sheet and pipe mills are working at or near ca- 
pacity. These mills reflect the activity in the auto- 
mobile and oil fields, and are expected to continue 
active during the whole of the summer. There is 
very little indication at present that the usual inac 
tivity will hit the industry this year. 

Fear of a labor shortage as a result of continued 
emigration is now more general than was the case a 
month ago. The unskilled labor market is already 
showing the effects of the movement of workers, and 
it is expected that the situation will grow worse as 
transportation facilities increase. 

Export business during June reached a large total. 
The figures showing exports of over $447,000,000 in 
steel products compared favorably with the same 
month last year when the war was at full blast. 
These figures show that the peace consumption of 
steel by foreign consumers will probably hold up to 
the levels established during the war. It was general- 
ly considered that the falling off in the demand for 
war steel would be reflected in current export fig- 
ures, and the failure of predictions of a decrease has 
been received in the trade with general satisfaction. 


STEEL. 

suying for third quarter and last half delivery by 
consumers who heretofore pursued the hand to mouth 
policy indicates the confidence buyers feel in current 
steel prices. The market is more active than at any 
time since the slump right after the war surplus had 
been worked off, and manufa:cturers are planning on 
capacity by September. 

Producers of railroad steel are the only interests 
in the trade that are not participating to some extent 


in the current activity in the market. Rail mills are 
working on old contracts, but booking no new busi- 
ness. 

These interests look for improvement in the ex- 
port demand as soon as the terms for financing Europe 
are decided upon. The steel requirements of the 
European and Eastern railroads are known to be 
large, and the trade feels that the demand will appear 
the minute arrangements for payments have been 


completed. 


COPPER. 

Domestic consumers are buying more than three- 
quarters of all the copper that is being sold, according 
to an authority in the trade. The export demand is 
increasing slowly, so far as raw copper is concerned ; 
but a comparatively large tonnage of wire, rods and 
tubes, and brass, partly and wholly manufactured, is 
being shipped to great numbers of foreign countries, 
included in the list of which are such splendid 
equipped manufacturing countries as England, Irance 
and Holland. The export of these manufactured 
products undoubtedly would be larger than it is were 
it not that several mills are closed down and some 
others operating only part time as a result of labor 
troubles. The labor situation in American manufac- 
turing centers is showing quite steady improvement. 
however, and promises to be back to normal within 
a few weeks. 

In some of the mining districts demands for higher 
pay and still further reductions in working hours 
have been anticipated for some time past. Taking 
advantage of the surplus labor supply created by 
forced curtailment of activities a number of the 
mining companies have put a considerable percentage 
of their men on contract with liberal rates of pay per 
These employes are 
more than 


unit of work accomplished. 
making all the way from 50 to 150% 
day wages and are so well pleased with the results 
that the plan promises to be more generally adopted 
in all of the mining districts. 


TIN. 

The War Industries Board issued a notice to the 
pig tin trade last week, reading as follows: 

“Under War Trade Board Ruling No. 799, dated 
July 1, 1919, import restrictions have been removed as 
of September 1, 1919, on pig tin, and metal alloys 
containing tin when imported from countries other 
than countries of origin. 

“Referring to the statement in the closing para- 
graph of my circular letter of June 3, 1919, please 
be advised that the clause in import licenses provid- 
ing that the bill of lading run or be endorsed to the 
American Tron & Steel Institute may be disregarded. 
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as a late ruling of the War Trade Board has ren- 
dered this condition inoperative.” 

The circu’ar letter of June 23rd was the one in 
which it was stated that the Government stock had 
been all sold; that consumers, dealers, jobbers and 
smelters might trade together unrestrictedly on spot 
iin, licéhses for purchase being no longer required; 
that supervision would be exercised over tin until 
all import restrictions are removed. 

The closing paragraph stated that all importations 
of pig tin, tin ore, tin concentrates, etc., were still 
to Le consigned to the American Iron & Steel Institute 
and that import licenses issued by the War Trade 
Board would carry a clause to that effect. This latter 
condition is what has been rendered inoperative by a 
late ruling of the War Trade Board referred to. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Control of the 
Sub-Committee on Pig Tin will cease autoniatically 
on September ist, but that it will be necessary to 
continue to get an import license until the War Trade 
soard Control ceases on importations, and no one 
knows exactly when that will be. 


LEAD. 

A firmer tone is noticeable in the lead market. Few 
outside lots seem to be available. Indeed, the indi- 
cations are that the market would rapidly respond to 
any advance in price by the leading interests and be 
as strong at that as it is at present prices. 


SOLDER. 

Conditions continue unchanged in the solder mar- 
ket, prevailing prices in Chicago being as follows: 
Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 40.5 cents ; Commercial, 
45-55, per pound, 37.2 cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 
33.9 cents. 


ZINC. 

Zine in slabs is selling in Chicago at 7.75 cents 
per pound. Dealers show more disposition to buy 
than to sell at the present time, but are not bidding 
freely, and on the whole, are not active factors in the 
situation. 

In spite of the better market there is no report 
of various smelters resuming that were originally 
closed some months ago by labor troubles. Evidently 
the producers are determined upon a policy of con- 
servatism, and indeed with an ore market that has 
kept pace with that of zinc, there is not yet much 
in view to encourage any other course. 

SHEETS. 

Sheet mill operations are now averaging fully 8o 
per cent of capacity and are increasing steadily. The 
great majority of mills have enough tonnage on books 
to justify their operating full but the preference is to 
allow some tonnage to accumulate so that rolling 
schedules can be made up farther in advance and thus 
bring about a more economical operation. The lead- 
ing interest’s delivery promise is now from five to 
six weeks on sheet products in general. It is operat- 
ing at a trifle over 80 per cent today and is scheduled 
for 821% per cent for the remainder of the month, this 
Program being, of course, subject to contingencies as 
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to physical equipment. Independent mills are oper- 
ating, as nearly as can be estimated at present, at 
fully 80 per cent of capacity. Several independent 
mills are operating full. 

Price concessions in the sheet market are now un- 
usual. A few weeks ago they were relatively com- 
mon, to the extent of involving possibly as much as 10 
per cent of the total bookings at any one time. There 
was no time, probably, when the proportion of cut 
price business was materially above 10 per cent and 
apparently the general stability of the price level 
was not seriously menaced. Now cut prices are al- 
together exceptional, because the mills most promi- 
nent in the practice succeeded thereby in filling up. 


TIN PLATE. 
There is a better demand for tin plate. 
left over from the period of war production have 


The stores 


about been exhausted and the mills are gradually 
resuming. The plate mills continue to show the ef- 
fects of the lack of demand from the railroads, and 
the undepleted war stores. Ship construction is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, but the supplies are being taken from 
store, and some weeks will elapse before the mills will 
be brought into full operation. The prospects that 
the British shipyards will not be able to turn out the 
ship tonnage projected for the year may lead to the 
placing of orders on this side—in Canada, at any 
rate. The final settlement of the shipping policy of 
the Government is expected to bring a larger demand, 
as it is not expected that this country will slow up 
in its shipbuilding for some time. 

No changes are noted in the Chicago market. First 
quality bright tin plates IC 14x20 are quoted at $13.20 
per box of 112 sheets and other sizes and gages in 


proportion. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $25.00 to $26.00; old iron axles, $28.00 to 
$29.00 ; steel springs, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $17.00 to $18.00; No. 1 cast, $21.00 to $22.00, 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
light brass, 


all net tons. 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents ; 
814 cents; lead, 4 cents; zinc, 44% cents; cast alumi- 


num, 21 cents. 
PIG IRON. 

Although demand for foundry grades of iron has 
dropped off to some extent, there is still sufficient ton- 
nage to keep makers busy. Inquiries for smaller lots 
are constantly before the furnaces for third and 
fourth quarter delivery. 

According to the report of Rogers, brown & Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, very few of the furnaces 
out of blast contemplate an early resumption of oper- 
ation, maintaining they cannot accept any business 
until market prices reach their costs, at least. Var- 
ticularly is this true of Southern furnaces. Those 
furnaces in the South who were accepting business a 
few weeks ago on the basis of equalizing Northern 
furnace prices have advanced to a higher level, in 


some cases as much as $2.00 to 32.50 per ton. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the-only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 























METALS. m 7 LEAD. Broad. 
Be ee... sees elias 
qoumam Shee > GI, Piecsssnnesee $69 00 
Pull col 100 Ibs. $8 2 = eT 2 os 
Tbe coceees ' OO ZI + — + +i eseeeeeeese 
PIG IRON. Cut coils... 1... per 100 ibe. °8 30 ial 
ee ee ere 25 00 TIN. 
femee te NE! 8 Sines 
. Dsedceswnweveecseensouned 76 ‘ ‘ i 
Lake Sup. nee lta tee 78}o| See Bitted (without handles). 
cctsahe«cseess 27 25 Prices 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT Warren Blue Finished . 8 
a can HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Warren's Natl. Blue, 33 to 44 
TARAS Prices on application 
The cheve prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs, 
are the base prices. 
iexx 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00, AMMUNITION. Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 
es, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 16 20 ‘ Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 9 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....... IC 20x28 16 60) Peters Cartridges. 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 1850} Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-74% 
SD oéatecccexes Less 10-74% 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. _| Shells, Loaded, Peters. BALANCES, SPRING. 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15 
a per 100 Ibs. $4 57 Loaded with Smokeless Powd der, % PD, cctuaddcononsnes eescee 20% 
SS : eae per 100 lbs. 4 62 medium grades......... ess 15% 
RRR per 100 lbs. 4 67} Loaded = Smokeless ee 
| eer. per 100 lbs. 4 77 6 cudasecessa Less 15% 
Winch BARS, CROW. 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, Sushaiens Repeater Gente. . 10&5%| Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C 
Smokeless Leader Grade... . 10&5% 
SO ae - 100 Ibs. $3 17 Black Powder. ..ccccccccss 10&5% 
i hs cn eceeeee 100 Ibs. 22 
i isncnecusel oor 100 Ibs. H 27| U. M. C. 
ossencanceal per 100 Ibs. 5 32] Nitro Club..............-. 10&5%, BASKETS. 
SM cvsiencancul per 100 Ibs. $37) Arrow..................2. 10& 5% | Clothes. 
= errr per 100 Ibs. 542) New Club..............- 10&5% Small Willow........ per doz. 15 0C 
Medium Willow...... °- we 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. Large Willow........ “ 20 
Wi 8 gauge....... 
TB 0G... ins concise. per 10 lbs. $5 97 ar ite eae ‘Seats 8 5 
9 ee per1U0IrF % 12 ™” 11-28 gauge....... 1 63] Galvanized Steel. 3 bu. 1 bu. 1) bu. 
SR per 1COlbs. o 7 
TE, Bin cs cvicceaces per 100 lbs. 6 42 siprnent : Mash ssadmtenein letetincataanaies 
ES per 1001bs. 6 57 | DuPont's Sporting, 5 ee $11 25 
No.2 .............per 100 Ibe, 6 72 . - ---- 3a AUGERS 
PE ctaceanccens per 100lbs. 7 22 DuPont's Canisters, | a 56 ; 
“Sapee 32| Boring Machine............++++- 60% 
o “ yeas 22 - rwm’'s. eeapeatennsteser wets 25% 
“ | eR Ke- 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. ae a. Sa , 
N 00 the. $7 30 - * 4 kegs. 11 25 | Hollow 
O- 24... cee eerees per | s. $ 5 * g-kegs.... 5°75] Bonney’s.......... per doz. 30 00 
eiercesennawede per 100lbs. 7 35 ™ “  canisters.. 1 00 Stearns, i aces ee 43 25 
rere per 100 lbs. 7 40/1. & R. Orange, Extra Sporti e No. 1. = 43 25 
RR: per 1001bs. 7 $0  emcetarapinanelbt eee E » ee ee 
L. & R. anes. Extra Sporting . No. aids 9 00 
eestor eee eeneeeneee 5 90 No. 30.... ‘ 45 00 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R. rane a | No. 33... 45 0 
eee eee eee eee ee eee . N ¥ 44 > 17 0 ) 
Per 1001bs. | 1- & R; Orange. Extra Sporting “ No. £0. 48 00 
Wood’ 8 Smooth Me BB. oc csccss $6 57 | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting . Jo. S5.. 45 00 
No. 22-24...... 6 62 i Ib. canisters......... S32 No. 60 odes 
“ * No. 25-26...... 6 67|l.& Rr fase. maton Gpasting 29| Post Hole. 
- © Fee vcncccess 6 72 | Hercules“E.C.” and “Infallible”’ Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
+ anaes 6 87 50 can drums........... 43 50} Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in...perdoz.$13 00 
Hercules “‘E. C.,”" kegs......... 22 50]. 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25; 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can Ford's, with or without screw, Net list 
IRON. drums...... 3 ae ¢6eeseese 22 00 AWLS 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules | “Infallible,” 10 can 9 00) Brae: f 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... 115 ate ate No. 3 Handled....... doz. 65 
° $11 SS —... EC. i-kegs....... 5 75| No. 1080 Hamiled.. Po $6 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible”’ Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
BAR SOLDER. canisters coeccecccccccese 1 00 P cont assta. it Ny - ber gro. 4 4 
‘a 
Warrarted, 50-50....... per lb. 40.50 wee Pov ba _ "4 25 H 
Commercial, 45-55...... o 897.20 Hercules Lightning Rifle, yee o 
Plumbers’.......6..0005 “ 33.90] canisters... 22.0... ik ie ~~ ~weapappeeeeee » to. 
Santee Sharpshooter Rifle, | . °” 
SPELTER oo rrr ree 1 25) Peg. 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50] Shouldered.......... a 1 60 
BOM barckkeenstheetesaaeens -7ic}] Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Pabentes.....000 coves 7 75 
SE uttconcccesse 1 00 
SESE SG ANVILS., ae 38. ket hand’ld. doz. 2 50 
° socket han per doz. 
Ns cc nek phd kanal 12¢ Trenton, 70 to 80lbs..... 9ic per Ib. No. 344 ee -Pratt, 
Less than cask lots....... 12% to 12$¢| Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9ic per Ib. Net oetey Paree wre a o_ 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. AXES 
Board and ree, upto 1/16” 17c Ib,| Boys” Handled. 
Copper Sheet. bas@..cceucsescseee 284c Thicker ......18c Be per Ib. Niagara. eee reese . 12 50 





BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 
He. 7 Finned Spring Wire. . $1 se 
° pring Wire coppered. . oe 

Bees WF Ps 0 + cavscsses ove 8.00 
Egg. Per doz. 
ie. R See $110 
102 “ “ tinned... 1 35 

No i ees “ hotel.. 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
No. 13 3 30 


—— « = - ~~ oo 





No. 18 “* - be eo £3 
Hand, 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Moulders’. 
PGs s ctccccasann Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
Cow. 
PN. viccccnccccesenecees 30% 
Door. Per doz. 
New Dapetase Automatic...$ 7 50 
Rotary 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, so. 8 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 50 
Hand. 
Hand Bells,  geemes s ccmeataitall 15% 
Dt} i cceaeesassenee 15% 
N ickel aH 1 ¥) 
Dc dtbee<¢peseeen tecuudeee 15% 
Silver Bs. 6 icecnenuncbnaas 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and Set, steel alloys. . .30% 
Farm, Ibs. 50 75 100 
Bs wxcace **g3°00 375 $50 7 25 
BEVELS, TEE. 
ms wh 8 rosewood handle, aw 
pUbiSen ba bensouheneseeeees ets 
Stankey’ PN I. ec cndencend Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 
RS ndiasebin cute badehean nae 55% 
at een ne ---40% 
rr eeeee - 60% 
BITS. 
Anger. 
i s Pattern 
Ford's Ship. ..... 
Diitcsstekeviecdendanesa’ 
Russell Jen: 
Clark’s Ex ve 
Steer’s * —_ list, 
arge 00 
iewt = n Car 0 * peosentonccesse 3 
ord's Pp uger pattern 
ea stckenaeneual List plus 5% 
ee ees eeevccececes 10% 


No. 18 Wheeler's per doz. $2 25 
No. 20 a 00 
American Snailhead. set 1 75 
o Rose Ty oe 2 00 
= cium 1 40 
Mahew’s Filat..... . 1 6 
= Snail = 1 90 
Dowel. 


Russell Jennings. .......0+0++-15% 


Gimlet, 
Standard Double Cut. 
Doz. $1 10—$1 60 
Countersink........ cosoeman 1 
Reamer. 
Standard Square........Doz. 2 50 
erican ee = 2 50 
Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common...... ~ 1 40 
No. 26 Stanley...... i 75 
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